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AIDS  policies 
grow  among  PD’s 

Panic  yields  to  caution  as 
police  don  gloves,  masks 


Philadelphia  police  surveillance  now 
requires  approval  of  civilian  authority 


By  Jennifer  Nislow 

Few,  if  any,  could  deny  that  law 
enforcement  is  a line  of  work 
fraught  with  day-to-day  uncer- 
tainty, and  that  those  who  work 
in  the  field  often  do  so  because  of 
the  appeal  of  never  really  know- 
ing what  the  day  will  bring. 

But  with  the  continuing  spread 
of  AIDS,  the  Acquired  Immune 
Deficiency  Syndrome,  a new 
uncertainty  has  entered  the  police 
picture  — an  uncertainty  that 
holds  no  excitement,  only  abject 
fear  on  the  part  of  the  officer  who 
comes  into  contact  with  a 
suspected  AIDS  carrier. 

Since  the  first  revelations  of 
AIDS  some  years  ago,  police  of- 
ficers’ fear  of  contracting  the 
disease  prompted  departments 
across  the  country  to  adopt  a 
broad  array  of  precautions.  Some 
simply  instructed  officers  to  exer- 
cise greater  care  when  conducting 
body  searches,  while  others  went 
so  far  as  to  provide  rubber  gloves 
and  masks  as  standard  equip- 
ment. 

In  the  past  18  months,  how- 
ever. it  appears  that  “a  much 
larger  number”  of  police  depart- 
ments than  in  the  past  have  pro- 
vided some  protection  or  policy 
regarding  the  occupational  trans- 
mission of  the  AIDS  virus,  said 
Jerald  R.  Vaughn,  executive 
director  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
The  creation  of  AIDS-related 
policies,  undertaken  largely  by 
local  departments  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  epidemic,  is  now  a mat- 
ter of  concern  to  larger,  national 
agencies  and  organizations. 

lACP  recently  developed  its 
own  "Model  For  Management” 
policy,  which  will  appear  in  a 
forthcoming  edition  of  Police 
Chief  magazine.  One  of  the  most 
comprehensive  approaches,  how- 
ever, was  unveiled  this  past  sum- 
mer by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  (NIJ). 

'A  Chilling  Effect’ 

The  agency  adopted  a three- 
pronged approach  to  the  AIDS 
issue,  explained  NIJ  director 
James  K.  Stewart,  including 
regularly  updated  medical 
bulletins,  a compendium  on 
issues  and  practices  by  law  en- 
forcement agencies  across  the 
country  and  a number  to  call  for 
information  about  transmission 
or  procedures. 

"Officers  are  extremely  con- 


cerned about  this,”  Stewart  said. 
“People  are  now  spitting  and  say- 
ing they  have  AIDS,  telling  of- 
ficers they  will  bite  or  scratch 
them.  It  has  a chilling  effect.” 

The  research  bulletin  “Law  En- 
forcement and  AIDS”  was  pro- 
duced by  NIJ  with  the  help  of  the 
American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion, with  whom  NIJ  has  been 
working  on  the  AIDS  issue  for  the 
past  three  years.  “We  were  able  to 
do  a survey  of  the  major  city 
police  and  sheriffs'  departments 
on  what  they're  doing  and  com- 
pile this  issues-and-practices 
document,”  Stewart  said. 

The  report  marks  the  first  time 
NIJ  has  ever  traveled  this  route, 
he  added.  “This  is  really  a record- 
breaking  thing.  One  of  the 
reasons  is  that  the  CDC  (Centers 
for  Disease  Control)  said  we  may 
have  50.000  people  die  of  AIDS  in 
1990.  That’s  more  than  died  in 
Vietnam.”  he  said. 

The  NIJ  document  also  urged 
local  police  agencies  to  develop 
their  own  policies  with  regard  to 
AIDS. 

Rubber  Gloves  and  Bleach 

In  the  case  of  most  depart- 
ments. that  policy  appears  to 
start  with  some  form  of  protec- 
tive gear.  While  many  depart- 
ments are  equipped  with  such 
basic  items  as  rubber  gloves, 
some  are  attempting  to  put 
together  more  comprehensive 
equipment  kits  for  their  officers. 

In  Baltimore  County,  Md..  the 
police  department  currently 
issues  rubber  gloves  to  be  kept  in 
all  police  vehicles,  and  is  in  the 
process  of  purchasing  protective 
gear  for  every  member  of  the 
agency.  The  department  has  also 
instructed  officers  on  how  to  kill 
the  AIDS  virus  on  certain  sur- 
faces by  using  a solution  of 
household  bleach  and  water. 

Maj.  Gerry  Blevins  of  the 
Baltimore  County  department 
said  the  kit  to  be  issued  to  each  of- 
ficer will  include  individual 
respirator  masks  and  goggles  to 
protect  against  splashback  of  the 
bleach  and  additional  masks  with 
one-way  breathing  tubes,  to  pre- 
vent the  transfer  of  bodily  fluids 
during  mouth-to-mouth  resusci- 
tation. 

State  health  officials  in  In- 
diana. meanwhile,  have  urged 
police  officers  to  wear  gloves  and 
carry  hydrogen  peroxide  while  on 
Continued  on  Page  7 


The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  of  Pennsylvania  and  Phila- 
delphia Police  Commissioner  Kevin 
M.  Tucker  appear  to  be  on  the  same 
side  of  the  fence  regarding  the 
city's  new  policy  on  police 
surveillance,  which  requires  police 
to  obtain  permission  from  civilian 
authorities  before  conducting 
intelligence-gathering  operations. 

The  new  policy,  announced  Sept. 
15  by  Mayor  W.  Wilson  Goode,  was 
created  partly  in  response  to  a 
pending  Federal  suit  that  was  filed 
in  June,  said  Barry  Steinhardt,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  civil  liberties 
union.  Fifteen  organizations 
charged  in  the  suit  that  their  First 
Amendment  rights  were  violated 
by  the  Philadelphia  Police  Departs 
ment's  surveillance  policy. 

That  policy,  they  contend,  al- 
lowed police  to  infiltrate  meetings 
and  limited  their  right  to 
demonstrate  at  public  events  dur- 
ing the  recent  celebration  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution  bicentennial 

The  new  surveillance  policy, 
which  civil  liberties  officials  believe 


Tired  of  wasting  manpower  by 
sending  police  out  to  arrest 
shoplifters  after  each  offense,  the 
Minneapolis  Police  Department 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  experiment 
which,  if  successful,  could  reduce 
the  number  of  man-hours  needed 
for  the  task  and  capture  more  pro- 
fessional shoplifters  who  may  be 
plying  their  trade  in  a multi- 
jurisdictional  area. 

The  project  is  just  one  of  many 
strategies  the  department  has 
devised  since  research  done  by 
the  Crime  Control  Institute  show- 
ed that  the  highest  number  of 
calls  to  the  city’s  91 1 emergency 
number  came  from  department 
and  discount  stores. 

According  to  the  study,  less 
than  5 percent  of  all  businesses 
and  residences  in  the  city 
generated  64  percent  of  all  calls  to 
911.  While  32.5  percent  of  the 
calls  were  for  fights  or  distur- 
bances, 28.4  percent  were  for 
property-related  crimes  including 
shoplifting. 

As  a result  of  the  study,  the 
department  formed  a unit  known 
as  RECAP,  for  Repeat  Call  Ad- 
dress Policing,  which  focuses  on 
the  top  call-producing  addresses 
in  the  city.  The  shoplifting  pro- 
ject was  generated  out  of  this 
unit,  explained  Michael  Buerger, 
the  on-site  monitor  for  the  experi- 
ment. 


to  be  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
nation,  calls  for  advance  approval 
of  police  intelligence-gathering 
plans  by  the  city’s  managing  direc- 
tor. the  police  commissioner  and  his 
first  deputy.  The  request  for  ap- 
proval must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  three  officials. 

Once  permission  is  given  to  con- 
duct surveillance,  the  police  com- 
missioner must  receive  a report  of 
the  information  gathered  after  each 
meeting  secretly  attended  and  give 
approval  to  continue  the  action. 

The  policy  allows  some  leeway 
for  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
which  written  requests  cannot  be 
submitted  in  time.  In  such  cases, 
permission  may  be  granted  by  the 
commissioner  and  the  managing 
director  but  the  written  request 
would  have  to  be  submitted  the 
following  day. 

The  new  policy  does  not  mean 
that  the  Federal  lawsuit  will  be 
dropped,  however.  “The  litigation 
is  by  no  means  over,  the  spying 
issue  in  particular."  Steinhardt  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “Our 


"The  program  tracks  all  per- 
sons apprehended  for  shoplifting 
in  our  target  addresses  within 
what  we  call  a six-month  movable 
window,”  Buerger  told  LEN. 
“Minnesota  state  law  allows  for 
the  aggregation  of  some  offenses 
to  go  from  gross  misdemeanor  to 
felony  level  depending  on  the 
amount  stolen.” 

By  adding  up  offenses  over  a 
period  of  time,  police  can  put 
together  stronger  cases  against 
professional  shoplifters.  Al- 
though the  law  allows  offenses  to 
be  added  up  for  as  long  as  two 
years.  Buerger  said  six  months 
was  a more  manageable  period  for 
the  purposes  of  the  RECAP  ex- 
periment. 

In  addition,  by  aggregating  the 
shoplifting  offenses,  the  police 
may  increase  the  seriousness  of 
the  charge  filed  against 
perpetrators.  Shoplifters  who 
steal  more  than  $200  worth  of 
merchandise  are  moved  from  the 
minor  misdemeanor  category  to  a 
gross  misdemeanor  charge.  If  the 
amount  of  the  thefts  tops  $500 
within  six  months,  the 
perpetrator  can  be  charged  with  a 
felony. 

At  the  eight  stores  that  have 
been  targeted,  security  personnel 
have  been  told  to  detain  shop- 


preference  is  for  guidelines  en- 
forced by  some  neutral  entity, 
preferably  the  court  — some  person 
within  government  who  was  out- 
side the  control  of  the  city." 

The  review  process  was 
developed  jointly  over  the  past 
several  months  by  Tucker.  Goode 
and  James  Stanley  White,  the 
managing  director,  said  Det. 
Gerald  Whartenby.  a police  depart- 
ment spokesman.  Whartenby  said 
Tucker  is  "extremely  happy  with 
the  procedure,  he  feels  it's 
beneficial  and  doesn't  really  foresee 
any  major  problems.” 

Tucker  has  declined,  however,  to 
change  existing  guidelines  govern- 
ing the  circumstances  under  which 
surveillance  is  called  for. 

Under  the  police  department's 
guidelines,  surveillance  may  be 
conducted  of  any  groups  reason- 
ably suspected  of  engaging  in  or 
planning  criminal  activity.  The 
organizations  behind  Federal  suit 
contend  that  police  are  infiltrating 
meetings  of  groups  which  support 
Continued  on  Page  2 


lifters,  take  their  pictures  and  file 
a police  report.  The  shoplifters  are 
then  released  and  sent  a letter  tell- 
ing them  when  to  appear  in  court. 
All  information  that  is  taken  at 
the  store  is  sent  along  to  the 
RECAP  unit.  “We  follow  those 
apprehended  at  our  addresses 
when  those  people  are  found  to  be 
regulars.”  said  Buerger.  “We 
take  care  of  the  charging.” 

In  essence,  according  to  Dr. 
Lawrence  Sherman,  president  of 
the  Crime  Control  Institute,  “we 
are  having  store  owners  give  out 
citations  for  these  people  to  ap- 
pear in  court  and  have  abolished 
the  taxi  service  to  book  them 
downtown." 

Previously,  police  were  called  to 
stores  to  book  all  shoplifters. 
Now.  Buerger  said,  police  will 
only  be  called  to  the  store  if  a per- 
son does  not  have  identification 
or  if  he  resists  arrest. 

The  RECAP  unit  is  also  trying 
to  create  a network  among  neigh- 
boring jurisdictions  to  supply  in- 
formation on  shoplifters.  “I  don’t 
think  the  network  is  completely 
comprehensive  at  this  stage," 
Buerger  said.  "We  do  have 
agreements  with  several  of  the 
neighboring  communities  who 
notify  us  on  a weekly  basis  if  a 
person  is  apprehended  for  shop- 
lifting.” 


Minneapolis  stacks  up  offenses  to  tackle 
repeat  calls  and  nab  pro  shoplifters 


Around  the  Nation 


New  York  City  police  officers 
are  cracking  up  their  patrol  cars 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  having 
been  involved  in  2,229  accidents 
in  the  first  six  months  of  this 
year,  totally  wrecking  115 
cruisers  in  the  process.  Motor 
vehicle  accidents  involving  police 
vehicles  are  said  to  be  running 
about  10  percent  over  last  year's 
figures. 


New  York  Mayor  Edward  I. 

Koch  has  formally  rejected  a pro- 
posal by  an  advisory  committe* 
to  raise  police  salaries  42  percent 
an  increase  that  would  end  paj 
parity  with  the  city's  firefighters 
Pay  parity  in  the  city  dates  baci  ' 

to  1898. 


piece  of  equipment  off  his  hands. 
Brooks  has  a machine  that  can 
call  1.000  phone  numbers  an  hour 
and  play  a recorded  message  — 
say,  an  evacuation  warning  in 
case  of  natural  disaster.  The  pro- 
blem is.  Berry  Hill  has  fewer  than 
800  residents,  and  Brooks  prefers 
to  get  the  word  out  by  using 
loudspeaker-equipped  patrol 
cars.  The  chief  is  hoping  to  use  the 
money  from  selling  the  telephone 
machine  to  buy  a personal  com- 
puter for  the  department. 


Northeast 


CONNECTICUT  - Anthony 
Clarizio  was  in  the  iast  five 
months  of  a five-year  sentence  for 
loansharking  when  he  broke  a 
prison  rule  that  got  him  bounced 
from  a halfway  house  back  to  the 
Federal  prison  in  Danbury:  Heate 
a bagel.  Inmates  in  halfway 
facilities  are  barred  from  eating 
poppv  seed  bagels  because  the 
seeds  can  generate  a positive 
reading  for  morphine  in  drug 
tests.  But  the  return  trip  to  the 
slammer  was  a brief  one.  Clarizio 
was  still  released  on  from  prison 
on  schedule  Oct.  1. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
The  Coalition  against  Domestic 
Violence  has  charged  that  the 
police  department's  new  rules  for 
handling  family  disputes  are  no 
more  effective  than  old  ap- 
proaches. Under  the  new  policy, 
police  are  supposed  to  treat 
domestic  violence  like  any  other 
crimes.  Previously,  they  took  ac- 
tion only  when  charges  were 
pressed. 

MARYLAND  — Serious  crime  in 
Baltimore  County  fell  2.6  percent 
during  the  first  six  months  of 
1987  as  compared  to  the  same 
period  last  year,  according  to 
police  statistics. 

NEW  YORK  - A 35-year-oId 
New  York  Transit  Police  officer 
was  fatally  wounded  Sept.  22  in  a 
shootout  in  Brooklyn.  Officer 
Robert  Venable,  a three-year 
veteran,  was  killed  instantly 
when  hit  between  the  eyes  with 
gunfire  from  two  heavily  armed 
men  who  were  holed  up  inside  a 
tenement  building. 

Dexter  Police  Chief  Samuel 
Johnson  was  ambushed  and 
killed  Sept.  1 1 by  a man  who  had 
just  killed  a friend.  Stuart  Moss. 
29.  allegedly  killed  the  chief  with 
three  shotgun  blasts  when  the 
chief  arrived  to  check  reports  of 
gunfire.  Moss  was  seriously 
wounded  and  captured  after  a 
14-mile,  high  speed  chase. 


FLORIDA  - The  first  of  12  ex- 
Miami  police  officers  charged  in 
the  so-called  "River  Cops”  drug 
corruption  case  was  found  guilty 
last  month  and  faces  a possible  48 
years  in  prison.  Ricardo  Aleman 
was  convicted  of  cocaine  con- 
spiracy and  possession  and  tax 
evasion  for  taking  $100,000  to 
guard  400  pounds  of  cocaine 
stolen  from  a boatyard  on  the 
Miami  River.  An  earlier  trial  on 
the  charges  ended  in  a hung  jury. 

MISSISSIPPI  - A Canton 
police  officer  and  a Madison 
County  sheriff’s  deputy  have 
been  been  indicted  on  Federal 
charges  of  violating  civil  rights 
statutes  by  causing  and  allowing 
a black  youth  to  be  threatened 
and  beaten  in  order  to  gain  infor- 
mation about  stolen  car  radios. 
Officer  Milton  Luckett  and  Depu- 
ty Hubert  R.  Roberts  were 
charged  with  violating  the  rights 
of  Steven  Smith,  then  15.  who 
was  in  their  custody  at  the  time  of 
the  beating  at  the  hands  of  two 
other  men. 

TENNESSEE  - Berry  Hill 
Police  Chief  Jesse  Brooks  is  look- 
ing for  a colleague  willing  to  part 
with  $5,500  to  take  an  unwanted 


ILLINOIS  — An  eight-year  Des 
Plaines  police  veteran  may  lose 
his  job  after  he  left  his  desk  to 
help  evacuate  his  family  from 
their  flood-threatened  home.  Of- 
ficer Clifford  Launius.  30.  left  his 
post  without  permission  Aug.  14 
as  flood  waters  from  the  Des 
Plaines  River  began  to  jeopardize 
his  home.  When  he  called  the  sta- 
tion he  learned  he  had  been 
suspended.  A hearing  has  been 
set  for  Oct.  28.  at  which  city  of- 
ficials will  seek  his  dismissal. 

The  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  has  opened  a new  Midwest 
office  in  Chicago,  which  will  be 
headed  by  new  PERF  associate 
director  William  A.  Geller.  Geller 
has  been  active  in  police  and 
criminal  justice  projects  in  the 
Chicago  area  for  15  years. 

KENTUCKY  - Warren  County 
Sheriff  Jerry  "Peanuts”  Gaines 
was  elected  president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Sheriffs  Association  last 
month.  He  succeeds  Earl  Mar- 
shall. the  Sheriff  of  Greenup 
County. 

MICHIGAN  - Detroit  police  of- 
ficers Steven  Dellahusay  and 
James  Henry  have  been  awarded 
a $1. 6-million  judgment  in  their 
suit  against  the  city,  the  police 
department  and  two  suspected 
drug  dealers.  They  filed  the  suit 
after  the  suspects  accused  them 
of  planting  drugs  on  them.  Per- 
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jury  charges  were  filed  against 
the  officers  and  later  dismissed. 

The  wife  of  a slain  Inkster 
police  officer  last  month  gave 
birth  to  a healthy  baby  girl  while 
acting  as  a surrogate  mother  for 
her  late  husband's  best  friend. 
The  natural  mother.  Laura 
Dubiel.  carried  the  child  after  her 
husband.  Officer  Daniel  Dubiel. 
asked  her  to  become  a surrogate 
mother  for  Officer  Stephen 
Borisch  and  his  wife.  Cindy. 
Dubiel  and  two  other  officers 
were  killed  last  July  while  serving 
a warrant. 


Plains  States 


IOWA  — The  U S.  Bureau  of 
Justice  Assistance  last  month 
awarded  $512,000  to  the  Iowa 
Department  of  Management  to 
improve  the  state’s  criminal 
justice  system  over  the  next  two 
years. 

MISSOURI  — Two  new  laws 
cracking  down  on  criminal  child- 
abuse  cases  took  effect  last 
month.  The  new  laws  give  courts 
the  power  to  separate  abused 
children  from  their  abusers,  and 
permit  the  use  of  videotaped 
testimony  by  abused  children  in 
courtroom  proceedings. 
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ARIZONA  — National  Guard 
troops  from  Arizona  and  three 
other  states  have  been  sent  to  the 
Mexican  border  to  help  U.S. 
agents  fight  drug  trafficking,  the 


Phoenix  Gazette  revealed  recent- 
ly. State  officials  reluctantly  con- 
firmed the  existence  of  the  opera- 
tion. which  had  been  intended  to 
remain  secret.  The  troops  from 
Arizona.  Wisconsin.  Missouri  and 
Utah  are  reportedly  being  used  to 
man  radar  and  tracking  aircraft  in 
an  effort  to  intercept  aerial  smug- 
glers. 

COLORADO  — Aurora  police  of- 
ficer Joseph  Perez,  28.  died  Sept. 
25  at  Denver  General  Hospital 
after  being  shot  in  the  head  while 
trying  to  capture  a robbery 
suspect.  Police  are  holding  Mar- 
vin Walker  Jr..  32.  in  the  slaying 
of  the  seven-year  police  veteran. 

UTAH  — Inmates  at  the  Davis 
County  Jail  will  soon  be 
breathing  cleaner  air.  thanks  to 
Sheriff  Brant  Johnson,  who  is 
reportedly  planning  to  impose  a 
smoking  ban  on  the  entire  facili- 
ty. 


CALIFORNIA  — Gov.  George 
Deukmejian  has  signed  a new  jail 
classification  law.  effective  Jan. 
1.  1988.  which  will  allow  county 
jail  officials  to  identify  inmates 
who  had  been  charged  with 
crimes  committed  while  previous- 
ly Incarcerated.  The  legislation 
had  been  sponsored  by  State 
Senator  Quentin  Kopp  and  had 
the  support  of  law  enforcement 
officials  throughout  the  state. 

NEVADA  — Las  Vegas  police 
last  month  shot  and  killed  two  pit 
bull  terriers  that  had  pinned  them 
down  while  the  dogs'  owners  ran 
out  a back  door  during  a drug 
raid.  Five  people  were  arrested  on 
drug  charges  in  the  raid. 


Philly  police  surveillance 
to  require  civilian  approval 


Continued  from  Page  1 
peaceful  acts  of  civil  disobedience. 
They  want  surveillance  limited  to 
groups  engaging  in  violent  activity. 

Goode  had  expressed  support  for 
such  a change  in  policy  and  asked 
Tucker  to  review  the  matter. 
However,  the  police  commissioner 
said  such  a change  was  un- 
necessary since  the  guidelines 
already  protected  political  protest 
groups. 

The  city's  Fraternal  Order  of 
Police  chapter,  meanwhile,  has 
stated  its  opposition  to  the  new 
intelligence-gathering  policy. 

"We  have  nothing  personal 
against  the  managing  director," 
FOP  recording  secretary  Richard 
B.  Costello  told  LEN.  “but  they 
swear  in  police  officers  to  do  police 
work.  When  we  get  to  the  stage 
where  we  have  all  this  civilian  over- 


sight, then  when  people  call  91 1 let 
the  ACLU  answer  the  call. 

“Any  time  you  have  civilian  over- 
sight you  have  the  strong  possibili- 
ty of  information  leaking  out  or  be- 
ing diluted,”  Costello  said.  "The 
new  policy  has  really  stripped  the 
police  commissioner  of  being  able 
to  do  his  job." 

But  the  ACLU’s  Steinhardt  re- 
mains a staunch  advocate  of 
civilian  oversight  and  control  of  the 
police.  "Some  police  officers  — par- 
ticularly the  police  union  — have 
gotten  it  into  their  heads  that  it  is 
some  independent  entity  that 
doesn’t  work  for  the  people  of 
Philadelphia. " he  noted. ' 'The  prob- 
lem we  have  experienced  over  the 
past  three  years  is  that  the  Mayor 
and  the  two  managing  directors 
have  not  exercised  enough  control 
over  the  police  department.” 
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Ma  Beirs  "Big  Brother*? 


^ . Bias  crimes  soar  in  NYC, 

Call  ID  service  sparks  concern  aiready  beating  1986  totai 


New  Jersey  Bell's  Call  Iden- 
tification service  would  be  great 
to  have  on  your  own  telephone, 
but  would  you  want  anyone  else 
to  have  it? 

In  a nutshell,  that's  the  gist  of 
the  problem  with  one  of  seven  new 
services  being  offered  this  year  by 
the  Garden  State’s  telephone 
company.  Call  Identification, 
which  will  be  available  to  some 
New  Jersey  residents  on  a two- 
year  trial  basis  beginning  in 
November,  displays  the  tele- 
phone numbers  of  incoming 
callers  on  a small  screen  attached 
to  the  telephone. 

New  Jersey  Bell  officials  and 
some  police  executives  contend 
that  Call  Identification  can  be  a 
sure  way  of  thwarting  harass- 
ment calls,  but  opponents  of  the 
service  assert  that  those  who  fear 
receiving  obscene  or  threatening 
calls  will  not  want  to  have  their 

Sessions  soars 
through  Senate 
to  win  FBi  post 

U.S.  District  Judge  William  S. 
Sessions  last  month  sailed 
through  the  U.S.  Senate  on  his 
way  to  confirmation  as  the  next 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Sessions,  the  chief  Federal 
judge  for  the  Western  District  of 
Texas,  was  confirmed  by  a vote  of 
90-0  on  September  26.  The  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  had  also  ap- 
proved the  nomination  without 
dissent. 

The  reception  afforded  Judge 
Sessions  was  so  warm  that 
Senator  Patrick  Leahy  (D.-Vt.) 
quipped.  “This  is  beginning  to 
sound  more  like  a canonization 
hearing  than  a confirmation  hear- 
ing" 

The  57-year-old  judge  will 
replace  William  H.  Webster,  who 
resigned  earlier  this  year  to 
become  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. 


Since  New  York  Police  Commis- 
sioner Benjamin  Ward  banned 
the  hogtying  of  prisoners  earlier 
this  year,  police  have  been  search- 
ing for  a way  to  restrain  violent 
suspects  while  they  are  trans- 
ported in  patrol  cars. 

For  the  past  three  months,  the 
department  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  a restraint  system  that 
involves  a strap  looped  around 
the  suspect’s  thighs  and  secured 
by  the  car  door.  The  strap,  two- 
inches  of  heavy  vinyl  backed  with 
Velcro,  has  been  in  use  by  officers 
at  the  28th  Precinct  in  Harlem 
and  at  the  Midtown  South 
Precinct. 

Those  two  precincts  were 
chosen,  according  to  Sgt.  Peter* 
Sweeney,  because  of  the  volume 
of  arrests  they  handle  involving 
disturbed  or  violent  people. 
Sweeney  stressed  that  the  experi- 
ment is  not  being  conducted  in 
response  to  the  city's  new  policy 


number  displayed  each  time  they 
make  a call,  whether  it  be  to  the 
supermarket  or  the  police  station. 

“Essentially,  this  would  pro- 
vide the  same  kind  of  identifica- 
tion capabilities  on  every  phone 
line,  in  terms  of  displaying  the  in- 
coming number,  as  what  is  cur- 
rently possible  on  911  systems,” 
said  Raymond  Makul,  director  of 
the  public  advocate's  Division  of 
Rate  Counsel. 

"The  fact  that  people  will  not 
know  if  they  are  making  a call  to  a 
Call  Identification-equipped 
phone  could  have  a substantial 
chilling  effect  on  people  making 
anonymous  reports,  providing 
anonymous  tips,”  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News. 

M^kul  was  among  those  who 
testified  before  the  state  Board  of 
Public  Utilities,  arguing  that 
New  Jersey  Bell  should  not  be 
allowed  to  conduct  a public  test  of 
the  service.  “We  have  no  opposi- 
tion to  the  ambulance  squad  or 
people  like  that  having  the  ser- 
vice,” he  said.  “What  we  ques- 
tion, however,  is  should  this  be 
made  available  to  used-car  sales- 
men or  real  estate  people”  who 
may  persist  in  calling. 

“Because  some  people  have 
legitimate  uses  for  this  tech- 
nology does  not  mean  we  make  it 
available  universally,’’  he  ob- 
served. 

Superintendent  Clinton  A. 
Pagano  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  says,  however,  that  the 
relief  the  new  service  would  bring 
to  victims  of  obscene  and  harass- 
ing phone  calls  outweighs  the 
hypothetical  consequences  out- 
lined by  opponents. 

“One  of  the  most  frustrating 
calls  that  law  enforcement  faces  is 
the  multitude  of  obscene, 
threatening  and  harassing  calls 
which  threaten  the  householder,” 
Pagano  told  LEN.  “It’s  almost 
impossible,  unless  it's  a major 
case,  to  give  any  satisfaction  to 
the  homeowner,  especially  in 
terms  of  the  young  female  or  the 
elderly  who  are  set  upon  by  people 


on  involuntarily  transporting 
mentally  ill  homeless  individuals 
to  hospitals  for  possible  long- 
term care. 

The  problem  of  transporting 
disturbed  or  violent  people  is  one 
shared  by  police  departments 
across  the  country.  According  to 
a spokeswoman  for  the  restraint 
system’s  manufacturer,  Mr. 
America  Manufacturing  of 
Ooltewah,  Tenn.,  departments  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Irving,  Tex.; 
Dallas  and  Baton  Rouge  have 
already  ordered  the  restraints. 

“You  can  have  some  sticky 
situations  when  you  don’t  know 
who  you  are  dealing  with,  or  what 
they  are  capable  of,”  said  Officer 
Howard  W.  Church,  who  trains  of- 
ficers at  the  28th  Precinct  in  the 
use  of  the  straps.  “This  strap  is 
not  foolproof,  but  it’s  a help.” 

Prior  to  the  availability  of  the 
new  restraint  straps,  he  said,  of- 
ficers relied  on  the  Emergency 


who  make  these  kinds  of  calls. 

In  addition  to  the  homeowner 
who  could  be  helped  by  the  ser- 
vice, Pagano  believes  that  every 
school  should  have  Call  Iden- 
tification because  “there  isn’t  a 
spring  day  that  goes  by”  that 
there  is  not  a bomb  scare  or  a 
threatening  call  made  to  some 
school. 

Lynette  Viviani,  the  director  of 
media  communications  for  New 
Jersey  Bell,  sees  the  service  as  a 
way  for  customers  to  “see  who  is 
at  the  door  before  opening  it.” 

New  Jersey  Bell  conducted  a 
survey  of  telephone  subscribers 
with  non-published  numbers, 
Viviani  noted.  “Eighty  percent  of 
them  said  they  would  like  the 
caller  I.D.  feature  but  40  percent 
said  they  would  not  be  too  happy 
if  their  non-published  numbers 
were  passed.  So  there  were  60  per- 
cent who  said  they  would  not 
mind  it  being  passed.” 

She  said  statistics  also  show 
that  the  reason  most  people  get 
unpublished  telephone  numbers 
is  to  avoid  harassing  calls.  "You 
could  eliminate  the  harassing 
calls  because  of  the  deterrent 
value  of  showing  the  caller’s 
number,”  she  said.  “That  would 
speak  to  the  need  of  why  people 
get  unpublished  service  to  begin 
with.” 

In  addition  to  Call  Identifica- 
tion, New  Jersey  Bell  is  also  offer- 
ing Call  Trace  and  Call  Block, 
both  of  which  Raymond  Makul 
says  he  approves  of.  “We  think 
these  are  far  superior  in  stopping 
harassment  calls.”  he  said. 

Call  Trace  essentially  allows 
anyone  with  the  service  to  initiate 
a trace  after  receiving  a crank  call. 
With  Call  Block,  customers  can 
then  dial  that  traced  number  into 
their  telephone  and  it  will  simply 
reject  any  more  calls  from  that 
number. 

In  addition.  Call  Trace  would 
provide  customers  with  evidence 
of  the  telephone  call  should  an 
obscene  or  harassing  caller  be 
brought  into  court. 


Services  Unit  to  transport  the 
person  or  took  a chance  on  being 
injured  by  transporting  him 
themselves.  Suspects  have  been 
known  to  kick  officers  or  injure 
themselves  while  seated  in  the 
back  of  a patrol  car. 

Last  February.  Wajid  Abdul- 
Salaam,  35,  died  while  in  police 
custody  after  being  hogtied. 
Police  shackled  Abdul-Salaam’s 
hands  and  feet  together  then 
trussed  them  together  with  tape. 
While  it  was  later  learned  that 
Abdul-Salaam  had  died  of  cocaine 
intoxication  and  heart  disease, 
his  in-custody  death  caused  Com- 
missioner  Ward  to  issue  a 
department-wide  ban  on  hog- 
tying. 

The  Patrolmen  s Benevolent 
Association  came  out  strongly 
against  the  ban,  but  has  been  un- 
successful in  getting  it  over- 
turned. 


Reports  of  bias-related  assaults 
and  other  crimes  rose  dramatical- 
ly in  New  York  City  during  the 
first  eight  months  of  this  year, 
and  have  already  exceeded  the 
total  number  of  such  incidents  for 
all  of  1986. 

From  Jan.  1 through  August 
31.  the  Police  Department’s  Bias 
Incident  Investigating  Unit 
recorded  301  bias-related  crimes, 
compared  to  the  235  that  were 
reported  in  all  of  1986.  The 
previous  high-water  mark  for 
bias-related  violence  was  reached 
in  1985.  with  286  reported  in- 
cidents. 

During  the  eight-month  period, 
assaults  by  blacks  against  whites 
appeared  to  be  running  nearly 
dead  even  with  racial  assaults  by 
whites  against  blacks.  Blacks 
were  reported  to  be  the  victims  of 
45  racial  assaults,  an  increase  of 
nearly  61  percent  over  the  total  of 
28  for  all  of  1986. 

Whites  were  the  victims  in  42 
racial  assaults  from  January 
through  August,  as  opposed  to  9 
for  all  of  last  year. 

A statistical  breakdown  of  the 
bias-crime  data  was  only  avail- 
able through  July  31.  That  break- 
down showed  113  reported  in- 
cidents against  blacks,  of  which 
41  were  assaults  and  32  were  ag- 
gravated harassment.  The  rest 
consisted  of  oral  slurs,  property 
damage,  written  slurs,  burglaries, 
robberies  and  arsons. 

By  comparison,  40  of  the  62 
reported  anti-white  incidents 
were  assaults  and  11  incidents  in- 
volved aggravated  harassment. 


A probe  by  Federal  in- 
vestigators into  alleged  corrup- 
tion involving  Washington.  D.C., 
narcotics  investigators  may 
result  in  the  dismissal  of  hun- 
dreds of  drug  cases  by  the  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  district. 

Clendon  Lee,  a spokesman  for 
U.S.  Attorney  Joseph  E. 
diGenova.  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  some  300  to  400  cases 
may  have  to  be  dropped  because 
they  stem  from  the  work  of  4th 
District  vice  officers  who  are 
suspected  of  skimming  money 
and  drugs  confiscated  from  raids. 
DiGenova  indicated  that  Police 
Chief  Maurice  Turner  will  dismiss 
all  drug  cases  now  assigned  to  the 
12  officers  who  work  in  that 
squad,  in  order  “to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.” 

“Neither  the  Chief  of  Police  nor 
I lake  any  pleasure  in  having  to 
dismiss  these  cases,  but  both  of 
us  agree  that  they  must  be 
dismissed,  ” said  diGenova. 

Local  prosecutors  said  they 
could  not  recall  a recent  situation 
in  which  so  many  important  cases 
were  dismissed  because  of  allega- 
tions of  police  corruption.  In  one 
case,  according  to  the  Associated 
Press.  Federal  narcotics  charges 
against  a man  reportedly  found 
with  $250,000  worth  of  cocaine 
and  heroin  were  dropped. 


Six  oral  slurs  and  five  robberies 
were  classified  as  bias-related. 

Police  also  recorded  54  bias- 
related  incidents  in  which  Jews 
were  the  targets.  Police  noted 
that  most  anti-Semitic  crimes  are 
directed  against  property,  such  as 
synagogues  and  cemeteries,  while 
most  anti-black  offenses  are 
directed  at  people. 

Police  statistics  show  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  creation  of 
the  bias  unit  in  1980,  anti-black 
violence  exceeded  anti-Semitic 
crime. 

In  addition,  the  seven-month 
breakdown  indicated  19  crimes 
against  Hispanics,  12  anti- 
homosexual offenses  and  4 anti- 
Asian  crimes. 

Officials  appear  divided  on  the 
reasons  for  the  increase  in  bias- 
related  crime.  Civil  rights  ac- 
tivists contend  that  the  marked 
increase  reflects  increased  racial 
tension  within  New  York  City, 
but  city  officials  speculate  that 
the  figures  could  be  indicative  of 
increased  community  and  law  en- 
forcement awareness  of  such 
crimes. 

“The  fact  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease in  reported  incidents  does 
not  necessarily  mean  — although 
it  could  mean  — there  is  an  in- 
crease in  racial  violence,”  said 
Jeremy  Travis,  a special  adviser 
to  Mayor  Edward  I.  Koch. 

Although  378  bias  cases  were 
reported  to  police  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  this  year.  77  of 
those  were  subsequently  reclassi- 
fied as  non-bias  incidents. 


Officers  from  the  4th  District 
are  also  suspected  of  taking 
payoffs  in  exchange  for  tipping 
off  drug  traffickers  to  Operation 
Caribbean  Cruise,  an  extensive 
drug  sweep  last  year  which  yield- 
ed only  a few  arrests.  So  far.  two 
4th  District  officers  have  had 
their  police  powers  revoked  pend- 
ing the  outcome  of  the  investiga- 
tion. Although  a Washington 
Post  report  identified  the  two.  the 
U.S.  Attorney’s  spokesman 
would  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
the  accuracy  of  the  identification. 

Turner  said  he  would  "make 
some  assessment"  about  the 
possibility  of  disciplinary  action 
against  other  officers. 

While  prosecutors  are  hopeful 
that  some  of  the  drug  cases  can  be 
refiled  later,  it  is  currently  im- 
possible to  proceed,  said 
diGenova,  By  dropping  the  cases 
now.  he  said,  his  office  hopes  to 
avoid  years  of  legal  challenges  by 
defense  lawyers  arguing  that 
cases  were  brought  by  corrupt  of- 
ficers. 

“We  are  going  to  be  going  back 
to  these  cases  one  by  one.”  said 
the  prosecutor's  spokesman. 
“Bear  in  mind  that  the  cases  are 
going  to  be  dismissed  without 
prejudice.  We  are  free  within  the 
five-year  statute  of  limitations  to 
re-bring  the  cases,  and  we  will.” 


Velcro  tried  as  prisoner  restraint 


Drug  cases  face  dismissal 
in  DC  in  wake  of  probe 
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People  and  Places 


Denver’s 
new  boss 

Observers  say  that  any  of  the 
three  Denver  police  veterans  com- 
peting for  the  post  of  chief  of 
police  would  have  been  solid 
choices.  But  on  Sept.  17  it  was 
Capt.  Aristedes  W.  Zavaras  who 
got  the  nod  from  Mayor  Federico 
Pena. 

Zavaras,  43.  replaces  retiring 
Chief  Rudy  Phannenstiel,  who 
took  office  in  May  following  the 
abrupt  resignation  of  former 
Chief  Thomas  Coogan.  Coogan 
reportedly  admitted  to  having  an 
affair  with  a female  employee. 

The  former  commander  of 
Police  District  1 in  northwest 
Denver.  Zavaras  has  been  widely 
praised  by  the  city’s  Hispanic 
community.  “I  think  there  are 
several  immediate  needs  the  chief 
will  have  to  face.”  he  told  the 
Denver  Post.  “One  is  the  budget 
problem.  ” The  morale  issue,  said 
Zavaras.  will  also  have  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Morale  in  the  department  had 
reportedly  been  low  under 
Coogan's  leadership  and  has  re- 
mained so  since  his  departure. 

The  finalists  for  the  chief's  posi- 
tion also  included  Division  Chief 
Casey  Simpson  and  Capt.  Clif- 
ford Stanley.  Simpson.  61,  heads 
the  department's  investigation 
division.  The  selection  of  the 
31-year  veteran  would  have  given 
the  department  its  first  black 
chief. 

Stanley.  47.  lost  an  arm  in  an  ex- 
plosion while  working  on  the 
department's  bomb  squad  during 
the  1970’s.  While  Stanley  has  a 
loyal  following  among  the  officers 
in  Police  District  4.  that  district 
has  been  at  the  center  of  a con- 
troversy this  year  after  the 
shooting  death  of  an  officer  and 
the  firing  of  an  officer  charged 
with  beating  a suspect  after  a 
high-speed  chase.  The  dismissal 
was  later  reversed  on  appeal. 


Beastly 
day’s  work 

The  Dallas  County  Sheriff's 
Department  responded  to  its  first 
“llama-in-progress"  call  last 
month  when  Deputy  Joe  Collard 
spotted  Sugar  Ray  Llama  outside 
the  fence  of  owner  John  Aston's 
home. 

With  the  help  of  some  cow- 
hands — working  outside  their 
job  title  — Collard  was  able  to  pin 


the  haughty  Andean  beast  of 
burden  against  a pasture  fence 
until  a volunteer  fireman  from 
Sunnyvale  could  throw  a rope 
around  the  animal's  neck.  Sugar 
Ray  was  then  led  back  to  the 
pasture  to  rejoin  pasture-mates 
Thomas  Llama.  Tony  Llama  and 
Dr.  Doolittle. 

While  the  llama  did  not  spit  at 
anyone,  as  llamas  are  wont  to  do 
in  such  situations.  Collard  said 
Sugar  Ray  did  jump  in  the  air 
when  the  rope  went  around  his 
neck  and  dug  in  his  hooves  when 
workers  tried  to  lead  him  back. 

High-tech 

housing 

When  New  York  City  Police  Of- 
ficer Steven  McDonald  arrives 
home  this  Thanksgiving,  he  will 
be  giving  thanks  to  a group  of 
builders  and  engineers  who 
donated  the  time  and  materials  to 
renovate  the  McDonalds'  home  so 
that  the  officer,  paralyzed  from 
the  neck  down  after  being  shot 
last  year,  will  be  able  to  move 
through  it  freely  and  comfor- 
tably. 

McDonald  and  his  wife,  Patti, 
have  been  in  Denver  since  April 
so  that  he  could  undergo 
rehabilitation  for  his  spinal  in- 
juries at  Craig  Hospital. 
McDonald  is  still  classified  as  a 
member  of  the  pobce  department, 
although  on  medical  leave. 

In  August.  New  York  City 
Mayor  Ed  Koch  contacted  the 
construction  firm  of  Lehrer 
McGovern  Bovis  about  reno- 
vating the  house  in  Malverne, 
Long  Island,  bought  for  the 
McDonalds  by  the  Manhattan 
brokerage  house  of  Bear  Stearns 
& Company. 

The  house,  which  is  across  the 
street  and  a couple  of  houses 
down  from  Mrs.  McDonald’s 
parents,  is  a two-story  brick  Cape 
Cod.  It  will  be  equipped  with 
voice-activated  doors  and  lights 
to  enable  McDonald  to  maneuver 
easily  through  the  house  in  his 
wheelchair. 

The  job,  which  would  normally 
cost  about  $250,000,  will  take 
about  six  weeks.  Builders  have 
already  raised  the  roof  and  added 
three  more  bedrooms  and  a 
physical  therapy  room.  A large, 
open  space  has  been  created  on 
the  ground  floor  to  accommodate 
a special  bed  and  McDonald’s 
medical  equipment.  Ramps  will 
be  installed  at  the  front  and  rear 
doors  and  a mechanical  lift  will  be 
added  inside  to  carry  McDonald 
upstairs. 


What  They  Are  Saying 


“When  we  get  to  the  stage  where  we  have 
all  this  civilian  oversight,  then  when  people 
call  911  let  the  ACLU  answer  the  call.” 

Richard  B.  Costello,  recording  secretary  of 
the  Philadelphia  Fraternal  Order  of  Police,  on  a plan 
to  require  civilian  approval  of  police  surveillance.  (2:4) 


The  house  will  also  include  a 
state-of-the-art  climate  control 
system,  because  McDonald’s  in- 
juries prevent  him  from  sensing 
hot  or  cold. 

McDonald,  30.  was  shot  in  the 
neck  in  July  1986  while  trying  to 
prevent  a robbery  in  Central 
Park.  His  assailant.  Shavod 
Jones,  15  at  the  time,  was  con- 
victed of  attempted  murder  and 
sentenced  to  three-and-a-third  to 
ten  years  in  prison. 

“Again  and  again  the  people  of 
New  York  have  opened  their 
hearts  to  us."  said  Mrs. 
McDonald.  “For  those  people,  we 
dedicate  our  home  and  open  its 
doors  wide.” 

She  said  her  husband  is  in  great 
spirits,  although  a bit  homesick, 
and  is  now  able  to  spend  up  to  an 
hour  and  a half  each  day  off  the 
respirator. 


Small  doses 
of  M&M’s 

Offering  management  con- 
sultation in  “small  doses"  to 
police  executives  and  others,  the 
consulting  firm  of  Murphy.  Mayo 
and  Associates  Inc.  opened  for 
business  recently,  following  the 
September  retirement  of  Dr. 
Louis  J.  Mayo  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  and  the 
resignation  of  Prof.  Patrick  V. 
Murphy  from  the  faculty  of  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Mayo,  a member  of  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  assistance  effort 
for  decades,  joined  the  founding 
staff  of  NIJ’s  predecessor  agen- 
cy. the  National  Institute  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice,  in  1968  as  manager  of 
police  research.  In  1974,  he 
assumed  directorship  of  the  agen- 
cy’s Training  and  Testing  Divi- 
sion, where  he  remained  until  his 
retirement  last  month. 

The  developer  of  NIJ's  Ex- 
ecutive Training  Program.  Mayo 
was  responsible  for  instructing 
more  than  40.000  criminal  justice 
and  law  enforcement  executives 
in  new  research  findings.  He  also 
served  on  the  Federal  Council  on 
Science  and  Technology  and 
chaired  the  Criminal  Justice  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Defense/Domestic  Research 
Committee  - both  White  House 
committees. 

Murphy,  a consultant  to  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  was 
New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner during  the  heyday  of  the 
Knapp  Commission  hearings  in 
the  early  1970's.  Many  of  the 
reforms  that  took  place  under 
Murphy’s  administration  have 
since  been  emulated  by  police 
agencies  across  the  country. 

Murphy,  who  joined  John  Jay's 
faculty  as  a full  professor  in  1985. 
said  that  despite  his  resignation 
from  that  post,  he  will  still  remain 
associated  with  the  college  in 
some  capacity. 

Murphy  and  Mayo's  new 
business  venture  is  designed  to 
offers  police  executives  and 
government  leaders  the  oppor- 
tunity to  consult  with  law  en- 


forcement experts  by  telephone 
several  times  a year  for  the  price 
of  a modest  subscription,  in  addi- 
tion to  providing  more  com- 
prehensive consulting  work. 

“When  the  chief  has  a crisis  or  a 
problem,  he  wants  information 
now,  not  three  months  from  now 
after  a consultant’s  contract  is 
issued.”  said  Mayo.  “Therefore, 
what  we  have  done  is  develop  a 
prepaid  consulting  package 
which  we  furnish  on  an  annual  fee 
basis.  When  the  chief  or  his  staff 
is  interested  in  an  issue  they  want 
some  outside  information  on,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  pick  up  their 
telephone  and  within  hours  they 
can  be  in  touch  with  an  expert  on 
the  subject.” 

New  look 
at  Lindy 

Reexaminations  of  notorious 
crimes  years  after  the  fact  can 
sometimes  cast  a shadow  of  doubt 
as  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  In 
the  case  of  Bruno  Hauptmann, 
who  was  convicted  and  executed 
for  the  1932  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  the  infant  son  of 
Charles  Lindbergh,  justice  was 
apparently  served  the  first  time 
around. 

That’s  the  conclusion  of  Jim 
Fisher,  a former  FBI  agent  who 
re-investigated  the  Lindbergh 
kidnapping  case  for  five  years 
before  publishing  a book  on  it. 
Fisher  remains  convinced  that 
Hauptmann,  a German  im- 
migrant, was  indeed  the  culprit  in 
one  of  the  most  infamous  crimes 
of  the  century. 

Although  recent  theories  con- 
tend that  Hauptmann  was 
framed.  Fisher’s  book  describes 
how  Hauptmann  stole  20-month- 
old  Charles  Lindbergh  Jr.  from 
his  home  in  Hopewell.  N.J..  on 
March  1.  1932.  while  his  father, 
mother  and  three  servants  were 
present  in  the  house. 

Hauptmann,  said  Fisher, 
placed  a folding  ladder  along  a 
wall  of  the  house  and  snatched  the 
child  from  his  crib. 

He  then  wrote  15  ransom  notes 
to  the  Lindberghs,  all  with 
misspellings  and  German  phras- 
ings  such  as  “gut”  for  “good.  " 
One  of  the  notes  raised  the  ran- 
som from  $50,000  to  $70,000. 

The  crime.  Fisher  asserts,  was  a 
bold  one.  “There  were  a lot  of 
other  people  who  were  far 
wealthier  than  Lindbergh.”  he 
notes. 

Drawing  on  the  observations  of 
a psychiatrist  who  worked  with 
police  at  the  time.  Fisher  con- 
cludes that  Hauptmann  was  “in  a 
rage”  over  his  lowly  position  in 
life. 

“He  was  in  a foreign  country, 
wasn’t  a citizen  and  couldn't 
speak  the  language.  So  he  picked 
on  the  symbol  of  American  suc- 
cess: smiling,  humble, 

courageous  Colonel  Lindbergh.” 

On  Sept.  15,  1934.  Hauptmann 
was  tied  to  the  ransom  money 
when  he  paid  a gas  station  atten- 
dant with  a $10  gold  note  — 
greenbacks  had  already  replaced 


the  gold  standard.  Police  arrested 
Hauptmann  at  his  Bronx  home 
three  days  later  and  found 
$14,000  of  the  ransom  money  in 
his  garage. 

The  FBI.  New  Jersey  State 
Police  and  New  York  State  Police 
built  their  case  against  Haupt- 
mann around  the  ransom  note 
and  the  ladder.  Hauptmann.  36. 
died  in  1936  in  the  electric  chair. 

Fisher,  an  FBI  agent  from  1966 
to  1972.  has  no  qualms  about 
debunking  books  which  proclaim 
Hauptmann’s  innocence,  in- 
cluding Ludovic  Kennedy’s  “The 
Airman  and  the  Carpenter,”  and 
Anthony  Scaduto’s  “Scapegoat." 

The  authors,  he  said,  could  not 
have  written  the  books  for  any 
other  reason  than  to  make  money. 
“If  they  truly  believe  what  they 
wrote,  they  are  either  charlatans 
or  fools.”  said  Fisher.  “They  are 
weaving  the  kind  of  stories  found 
in  supermarket  tabloids.” 

Public  opinion  ran  strongly 
against  the  defendant,  the  pro- 
Hauptmann  books  contend,  and 
people  were  blinded  by  the  need 
for  a scapegoat.  The  books  ad- 
vance a variety  theories  which 
hold,  among  other  ideas,  that  the 
crime  was  perpetrated  by  one  of 
the  Lindberghs’  servants  or  by  a 
friend  and  business  partner  of 
Hauptmann.  In  Fisher’s  view, 
such  claims  are  not  supported 
“by  one  shred  of  evidence.” 

Hauptmann  was  convicted,  he 
said,  on  the  basis  of  the  hand- 
writing in  the  ransom  notes,  the 
wooden  ladder  — which  matched 
up  to  wood  in  Hauptmann’s  attic 
— and  because  “he  spent,  lost  or 
had  hidden  $50,000  while  not 
working  at  the  height  of  the 
Depression.” 
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Justices  get  meaner  than  junkyard  dogs 


Hot  cars  are  always  a hot  topic 
in  the  law  enforcement  communi- 
ty. This  week’s  United  States 
Supreme  Court  case  (decided  at 

Supreme 
Court 
Briefs 

Jonah  Triebwasser 


the  close  of  the  last  term)  con- 
siders the  constitutionality  of  a 
warrantless  administrative 
search  of  an  automobile  junk- 
yard. 

Facts  of  the  Case 

Joseph  Burger  is  the  owner  of  a 
junkyard  in  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  His 
business  consists,  in  part,  of 
dismantling  automobiles  and  sell- 
ing their  parts.  His  junkyard  is  an 
open  lot  with  no  buildings.  A high 
metal  fence  surrounds,  among 
other  things,  vehicles  and  parts  of 
vehicles. 

At  approximately  12  noon  on 
Nov.  17.  1982.  Officer  Joseph 
Vega  and  four  other  members  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment’s Auto  Crimes  Unit  entered 
Burger’s  junkyard  to  conduct  an 
inspection  pursuant  to  New 
York’s  Vehicle  and  Traffic  Law. 
On  any  given  day.  the  unit  con- 
ducts 5 to  10  routine  inspections 
of  vehicle  dismantlers,  auto- 
mobile junkyards  and  related 
businesses. 

Upon  entering  the  junkyard. 


the  offices  asked  to  see  Burger’s 
license  and  his  “police  book”  — 
the  record  of  the  automobiles  and 
vehicle  parts  in  his  possession. 
Burger  replied  that  he  had  neither 
a license  nor  a police  book.  The  of- 
ficers then  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  conduct  an  administrative 
inspection,  to  which  Burger  did 
not  object. 

In  accordance  with  standard 
practice,  the  officers  copied  down 
the  Vehicle  Identification 
Numbers  (VINs)  of  several 
vehicles  and  vehicle  parts  in  the 
yard.  After  checking  these 
numbers  against  a police  com- 
puter file,  the  officers  determined 
that  Burger  was  in  possession  of 
stolen  vehicles  and  parts.  Accor- 
dingly, Burger  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  five  counts  of 
possession  of  stolen  property  and 
one  count  of  unregistered  opera- 
tion as  a vehicle  dismantler. 

In  the  Kings  County  Supreme 
Court.  Burger  moved  to  suppress 
the  evidence  obtained  as  a result 
of  the  inspection,  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  the  administrative 
inspection  statute  was  un- 
constitutional. After  a hearing, 
the  court  denied  the  motion.  The 
court  reasoned  that  the  junkyard 
business  was  a “pervasively 
regulated”  industry  in  which  war- 
rantless administrative  inspec- 
tions were  appropriate;  that  the 
statute  was  properly  limited  in 
“time,  place  and  scope.”  and  that 
once  the  officers  had  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  certain 
vehicles  and  parts  were  stolen, 


Police  groups  back  Bork 


Groups  representing  more  than 
350,000  law  enforcement  profes- 
sionals have  gone  on  record  en- 
dorsing the  nomination  of  Judge 
Robert  H.  Bork  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

At  a meeting  in  Los  Angeles 
recently.  President  Reagan  won 
the  backing  of  such  organizations 
as  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association,  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  the  National  Sheriffs’ 
Association,  the  National 
Troopers  Coalition  and  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

The  President  noted:  “The  sup- 
port given  to  Judge  Bork’s 
nomination  by  law  enforcement 
professionals  like  you  and  the 


men  and  women  you  represent 
can  help  ensure  that  Lewis 
Powell's  seat  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  filled  by  a judge  who 
shares  his  support  for  the  rule  of 
law.” 

The  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
gave  additional  backing  to  the 
Bork  nomination  when  it  recently 
approved  a resolution  stating:  “It 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
all  law  enforcement  officers  that 
Judge  Bork  be  confirmed  to  the 
Supreme  Court.” 

As  this  issue  was  going  to 
press.  Judge  Bork’s  nomination 
was  still  under  consideration  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

— Jonah  Triebwasser 
Supreme  Court  Correspondent 


Campaigning  to  win  support  for  Judge  Bork.  President  Reagan  meets 
with  (l.-r.):  Fred  Foreman,  president-elect  of  the  National  District  At- 
torneys Association;  Illinois  Gov.  Jim  Thompson,  and,  back  to  camera, 
Dewey  R.  Stokes,  head  of  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police.  white  House  Photo 


they  could  arrest  Burger  and 
seize  the  property  without  a war- 
rant. 

State’s  High  Court  Reverses 

The  New  York  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. the  state's  highest  court, 
reversed  that  ruling.  67  N.Y,  2d 
338, 493  N.E.  2d  926  (1986).  In  its 
view,  the  administrative  search 
statute  violated  the  Fourth 
Amendment’s  prohibition  of 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  According  to  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  ”(t]he  fundamental 
defect. . .is  that  {it]  authorize(s] 
searches  undertaken  solely  to  un- 
cover evidence  of  criminality  and 
not  to  enforce  a comprehensive 
regulatory  scheme.  The  asserted 
'administrative  schemfe]’  here 
[is],  in  reality,  designated  simply 
to  give  the  police  an  expedient 
means  of  enforcing  penal  sanc- 
tions for  possession  of  stolen 
property.”  67  N.Y.  2d,  at  344,  493 
N.E.  2d.  at  929. 

In  contrast  to  statutes 
authorizing  warrantless  inspec- 
tions whose  constitutionality  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  upheld, 
the  law  at  issue  “do[es]  little  more 


than  authorize  g^eneral  searches, 
including  those  conducted  by  the 
police,  of  certain  commercial 
premises.”  the  New  York  court 
ruled.  The  statute  appears  to  be 
administrative  in  character,  the 
court  continued,  but  it  “fails  to 
satisfy  the  constitutional  re- 
quirements for  a valid,  com- 
prehensive regulatory  scheme,  . . 
inasmuch  as  it  permits  searches, 
such  as  conducted  here,  of 
vehicles  and  vehicle  parts  not- 
withstanding the  absence  of  any 
records  against  which  the  find- 
ings of  such  a search  could  be 
compared.”  1<L,  at  344-345,  493 
N.E.  2d.  at  929-930. 

New  York’s  high  court  ruled 
that  the  only  purpose  of  such 
searches  is  to  determine  whether 
a junkyard  owner  is  storing  stolen 
property  on  business  premises 
and,  in  the  court's  view,  such  a 
search  requires  a warrant. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
granted  certiorari,  citing  the  im- 
portant state  interest  in  admini- 
strative schemes  designed  to 
regulate  the  vehicle-dismantling 
or  automobile  junkyard  industry. 


Reasonable  Search  & Seizure? 

In  writing  for  a divided 
Supreme  Court,  Associate 
Justice  Harry  Blackmun  noted 
that  the  Court  has  long  recog- 
nized that  the  Fourth  Amend- 
ment's prohibition  of 
unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures  is  applicable  to  commer- 
cial premises  as  well  as  to  private 
homes.  An  owner  or  operator  of  a 
business  thus  has  an  expectation 
of  privacy  in  commercial  proper- 
ty, which  society  is  prepared  to 
consider  to  be  reasonable.  See 
Katz  V.  United  States,  389  U.S. 
347,  361  (1967).  This  expectation 
exists  not  only  with  respect  to 
traditional  police  searches  con- 
ducted for  the  purpose  of  gather- 
ing criminal  evidence  but  also 
with  respect  to  administrative  in- 
spections designed  to  enforce 
regulatory  statutes.  See  MarsHoU 
V.  Barlow's  Inc.,  436  U.S.  307, 
312-313  (1978). 

An  expectation  of  privacy  in 
commercial  premises,  however,  is 
different  from  and  indeed  less 
than  a similar  expectation  in  an 
individual’s  home,  as  the  Court 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Preparing  for  the  worst: 


COPS  looks  at  cop-death  trauma 


In  the  back  of  the  minds  of 
every  police  officer’s  kin  is  the 
dread  that  he  might  die  in  the  line 
of  duty,  but  that  doesn't  make  it 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordway  P.  Burden 


any  easier  to  bear  the  anguish 
when  the  worst  happens.  In  fact, 
an  officer’s  death  may  hit  his  sur- 
vivors even  harder  than  the  sud- 
den death  of  a civilian  would  af- 
fect that  victim's  relatives. 

That’s  the  finding  of  a study  by 
Concerns  of  Police  Survivors 
(COPS),  a three-year-old  organiza- 
tion of  some  5,000  family 
members  and  “significant 
others”  of  officers  who  have  died 
in  the  line  of  duty  in  recent  years. 
Nearly  60  percent  of  the  widows 
suffered  from  post-traumatic 
stress  disorder,  a psychological 
ailment  that  afflicts  some  Viet- 
nam veterans  and  victims  of  such 
traumas  as  rape  and  hostage- 
taking. Symptoms  include  recur- 
ring recollections  of  the  traumatic 
event,  feelings  of  detachment  and 
loneliness,  a sense  of  guilt,  poor 
memory  and  difficulty  in  concen- 
trating. 

Frances  A.  Stillman,  a medical 
psychologist  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  who  directed  the 
study  for  COPS,  wrote:  “Many 
people  and  police  departments 
are  unaware  of  the  devastating 
impact  of  an  officer’s  death  on 
survivors.  Many  mistakenly 
believe  that  police  survivors  are 
somehow  more  prepared  for  their 
losses  than  civilian  survivors.  In 


Nearly  60  percent  of  police  widows  were  found  to  suffer  poet-traumatic 
stress  ailmenU  similar  to  those  affUcting  Vietnam  veterans  and 
victims  of  rape  and  hostage  situations.  Widf  World  Photo 

fact,  surviving  family  members  of  after  an  officer  s death  depends  in 


public  safety  officers  may  be 
more  at  risk  than  other  survivors 
after  their  loss.  Relatives  of  slain 
police  officers  often  endure  psy- 
chological distress  for  long 
periods  of  time  and  do  not  seek 
help  or  discuss  their  problems 
because  they  feel  embarrassed  or 
wish  to  avoid  seeming  weak.  They 
may  refuse  existing  community 
services  because  they  believe  that 
only  other  members  of  the  police 
culture  can  understand  their 
problems.” 

The  chance  that  a police  widow 
will  suffer  severe  mental  stress 


part  on  how  the  police  agency 
responds  to  the  tragedy.  Stress 
will  be  greater  if  the  agency 
notifies  the  family  by  phone,  of- 
fers no  further  emotional  and 
moral  support,  and  is  negligent 
about  informing  survivors  ade- 
quately about  death  benefits  and 
insurance  coverage.  The  level  of 
stress  among  widows  does  not 
seem  to  be  affected  by  whether 
the  officer  was  gunned  down  or 
died  in  an  accident.  The  officer's 
parents,  though,  tend  to  feel  more 
stress  if  he  died  feloniously  than  if 
Continued  on  Page  14 
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The  challenge  of  Interactive  management 


Moving  gracefully  from  the  outdated 
quasi-military  police  management  style 


By  Louis  A.  Campanozzi 
Second  of  three  parts. 

In  the  previous  installment  of 
this  series,  it  was  observed  that 
the  quasi-military  style  of  police 
management  is  out  of  date  and 
out  of  touch,  yet  participative 
management  does  not  fit  law  en- 


forcement's framework  of  reality. 
That  condition  then  begs  the 
question:  What  is  left  for  the 
police  manager  who  wants  to 
engage  his  workers  in  a more 
challenging  and  productive  job 
performance?  The  answer  Is  inter- 
active management. 


Interactive  management 
allows  law  enforcement  the 
latitude  to  move  gracefully  from 
the  old  quasi-military  manage- 
ment style  to  the  tolerable  limits 
of  a free-reign  style.  It  takes  into 
account  the  (work)  maturity  of 
one’s  officers.  (Keep  in  mind  that 


there  are  some  officers  who  do  not 
want  to  be  involved  in  any 
decision-making,  while  there  are 
others  who  want  to  run  the  entire 
show.) 

Interactive  management  is  the 
vehicle  that  gets  police  managers 
to  a level  where  people  are  sharing 
information,  working  toward 
organizational  goals,  sharing 
responsibility  and  information, 
exchanging  ideas  and  involving 
themselves  in  what  the  depart- 


ment is  doing  and  where  the 
department  is  heading. 

This  in  no  way  means  that 
managers  give  up  their  accoun- 
tability, responsibility,  authority 
or  command.  A lieutenant  once 
asked,  “Does  this  mean  that  we 
have  a democracy  now  and  that  I 
have  to  go  around  asking  my  of- 
ficers if  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing?” The  answer  is  no.  What  it 
does  mean  is  that  we  have  a 
benevolent  dictatorship. 


Man  is  goal-directed,  and  most  workers  do  want  to  please 


Interactive  management  is 
rooted  in  two  basic  beliefs;  first, 
that  man  is  goal-directed,  and  sec- 
ond, that  the  significant  majority 
of  our  workers  do  want  to  please 
U3  _ if  they  know  what  it  takes  to 
please  us.  If  a police  manager  can- 
not accept  those  two  precepts,  he 
or  she  should  not  even  attempt  in- 
teractive management. 

If  you  have  ever  gone  on  a long 
trip  with  a couple  of  youngsters  in 
the  back  seat  of  the  car.  you  will 
immediately  recognize  that  man 
is  goal-directed.  “Where  are  we 
now?"  and  "How  much  farther  is 
it?”  are  the  two  most  common 
queries  that  will  come  from  the 


back  seat. 

Researchers  have  consistently 
found  that  people  without  goals 
soon  begin  to  wither  and  die. 


Many  senior  citizens  have  lived 
their  entire  lives  with  the  goal  of 
raising  their  children  and  seeing 
them  off  on  their  own.  However, 
when  that  goal  is  reached,  and 
there  is  no  other  new  goal  in  its 
place,  these  elderly  people  go 


through  drastic  changes  in  their 
personalities,  attitudes  and 
energy. 

The  officers  who  work  for  you 


want  to  know  the  goals:  "Where 
are  we  now?”  and  “How  much  far- 
ther is  it?”  It  is  the  role  of  the 
manager  to  give  them  clearly 
stated,  articulated,  measurable 
goals.  Without  such  guidance, 
they  will  provide  their  own  goals. 


or  someone  else  will  step  in  to  pro- 
vide them. 

When  you  stop  to  think  about 
it.  probably  95  percent  or  more  of 


your  officers  really  do  want  to 
please  you.  However,  they  need  to 
know  what  it  is  that  pleases  you. 
Right  now  there  may  be  an  officer 
working  very  hard  for  you. 
perhaps  writing  up  a lot  of  park- 
ing and  moving  violations.  But  as 


far  as  you're  concerned,  the  kid  is 
a “dog"  because  he  never  makes 
field  stops,  and  that  is  what  you 
are  really  interested  in. 

Taking  it  one  step  further,  how 
many  officers  can  you  name  who 
would  intentionally  go  out  and  do 
something  that  would  displease 
you?  Some  of  them  may  have  dif- 
ferent priorities,  emphasis  or 
style,  but  they  really  aren’t 
fighting  you. 

Many  times  we  know  what  is 
needed,  where  we  are  going,  what 
the  goals  are.  but  if  we  fail  to  com- 
municate those  things  to  others 
we  can’t  expect  them  to  assist  us 
in  the  attainment. 


"As  your  officers  become  more  and  more  involved  [in 
management],  your  most  difficult  task  will  be  keeping 
up  with  them.”  


Involving  & rejuvenating  workers  (even  the  fence-sitters) 


The  interactive  manager  takes 
these  two  precepts  and  then 
begins  to  involve  workers  in  the 
goal-setting  process,  allows  the 
worker  to  decide  on  the  methods 
of  attaining  those  goals,  and 
makes  the  worker  an  integral  part 
of  the  decision-making  loop, 

This  style  of  management 
allows  one  the  latitude  of  involv- 
ing the  worker  who  wants  to  be  in- 
volved, of  rejuvenating  the 
worker  who  has  just  been  work- 
ing for  the  pay.  and  of  drawing  in 
the  ones  who  are  fence-sitters.  As 
the  officers  become  more  and 
more  involved,  your  most  dif- 
ficult task  will  be  keeping  up  with 
them. 

Consider  the  following  analogy: 

As  you  plan  a family  vacation, 
you  have  the  options  of:  1)  telling 
them  where  you  are  going  to 
spend  the  vacation  time;  2)  letting 
them  decide  where  they  want  to 
go;  3)  not  making  any  plans  and 
just  hoping  that  it  all  works  out 
and  that  all  of  you  are  on  the  same 
wave-length,  or  4}  involving  them 
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in  the  planning,  setting  up  certain 
limitations  on  the  money  that  can 
be  spent,  the  time  allowed  and 
other  variables.  Which  vacation 
would  work  out  the  best? 

Keep  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
options  has  benefits  and  draw- 
backs. The  autocratic  parents  will 
get  their  own  way,  but  with  a lot 
of  complaining  and  resistance. 
The  democratic  parent  may  find 
himself  faced  with  the  possibility 
of  overspending  or  effecting  a 
veto.  In  addition,  the  family  will 
expect  to  have  a vote  on  every 
decision  (where  to  eat,  when  to 
stop  for  the  night,  which  hotel  to 
stay  at),  and  when  you  have  to  go 
to  the  bathroom  there  may  not  be 
a lot  of  time  to  wait  for  the  voting 
results. 

The  parent  who  waits  for 
“something  to  happen"  is  going 
to  cause  — and  be  hit  with  — a lot 
of  confusion  while  nothing  really 
gets  done.  Finally,  there  are  the 
interactive  parents,  who  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  substantiate  the 
limits  that  are  set.  However,  they 
will  also  have  vacation  time  that 
is  well  spent,  with  a minimum  of 
confusion,  complaining  and  false 
expectations. 

Keeping  Failure  Under  Wraps 
It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  a plan  is  not  really  a plan 
unless  it  is  communicated.  For  in- 
stance, some  police  agencies 
define  a set  of  goals  and  then  keep 
the  goals  secret,  limiting  the 


number  of  people  who  have  a 
“need  to  know”  those  goals.  We 
can  only  assume  that  the 
operative  theory  is  that  if  the 
goals  are  not  realized,  then  very 
few  people  will  know  about  the 
failure. 

Why  is  it.  then,  that  we  fail  to 
communicate  our  plans  — and  vi- 
sion — to  our  workers?  And  more 
importantly,  why  is  it  that  we  are 
surprised  when  they  don’t  go 
along  with  the  program  — the  pro- 
gram that  we  have  kept  secret? 

In  a nutshell,  then,  interactive 
management  consists  of  the 
following  ingredients: 

t Showing  interest  in  your 
organization  and  its  workers: 

H Knowing  what  your  priorities 
are; 

H Commufiicating  those  priori- 
ties; 

f Allowing  the  employees  to  set 
specific  goals  around  the  priori- 
ties; 

H Expecting  (not  just  allowing) 
their  involvement  in  defining  the 
methods  used  to  achieve  the 
goals; 

H Making  all  levels  of  command 
an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munication and  feedback  loop. 

Not  a Paper  Exercise 
It  is  not  Management  By  Ob- 
jectives. M BO  is  a paper  exercise 
that  gets  a lot  of  attention  at  the 
beginning  of  the  planning  cycle, 
then  gathers  dust  or  is  lost  in  a file 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 


Besides,  people  will  usually  resist 
an  MBO  attempt  — or  at  best  give 
it  lip  service  — if  you  attempt  to 
implement  it  without  laying  the 
groundwork  of  interactive 
management.  That  groundwork 
is  your  ongoing  display  of  in- 
terest. asking  questions,  seeking 
input,  engaging  employees  in  in- 
formal discussion,  and  doing  (in  a 
substantive  way)  what  has  been 
called  management-by-walking- 
around. 

Interactive  management 
allows  you  and  the  workers  to  pro- 
gress from  one  management  style 
to  the  next  at  the  speed  of  your 
particlar  work  situation.  In  some 
commands  it  may  take  months, 
and  in  others  it  may  take  a year  or 
more.  That  is  usually  dependent 
on  your  old  management  style 
and  the  work  atmosphere.  You 
can  expect  that  the  more  restric- 
tive or  "closed”  your  old  manage- 
ment style  was.  the  longer  it  will 
take  to  progress  to  a point  where 
the  organization  and  the  officers 
feel  comfortable  and  confident 
with  participative  activities. 

The  next  consideration  is  how 
to  go  about  implementing  interac- 
tive management. 

Interactive  management  can  be 
implemented  at  any  point  along 
the  police  chain  of  command, 
from  the  sergeant’s  level  up  to  the 
commissioner’s  office.  It  can  be 
done  without  the  benefit  of  a 
grant,  special  program  or  class- 


room training. 

The  steps  outlined  here  are  an 
ongoing  process  that  continues 
and  takes  hold  within  the  com- 
mand. It  is  not  meant  as  a one- 
time. “shot-in-the-arm"  motiva- 
tion program,  nor  is  it  meant  to  be 
used  to  kick  off  a crime  preven- 
tion campaign.  All  it  takes  is  com- 
mitment on  the  manager’s  part. 

What  you  are  doing  is  setting 
up  a management  mood  or  atmos- 
phere that  will  be  used  on  a day- 
to-day  basis  as  you  attack  a wide 
spectrum  of  problems  and 
challenges  (whether  those 
challenges  are  crime  reduction,  in- 
creasing case  closures,  reducing 
fleet  accidents,  effecting  a 
reorganization  or  any  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  concerns  facing  today’s 
police  manager). 

At  this  point,  with  one's  in- 
terest piqued,  the  next  phase  in- 
volves the  specific  steps  required 
to  Implement  an  interactive 
management  style.  Those  steps 
will  be  explored  in  detail  in  the 
concluding  installment  of  this 
series. 


Flashback;  October  1977 

The  Bureau  ol  Alcohol.  Tobacco  arid 
Firearms  urged  Congress  to  approve 
a plan  to  implant  chemical  identifica- 
tion "tags”  in  explosives  to  help  aid 
the  investigation  o(  bombings.  The 
plan  died  quietly  amid  opposition 
from  the  National  Rifle  Association. 
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On  medical  alert: 


Police  gear  up  to  fight  AIDS 


Continued  from  Page  1 
duty.  The  hydrogen  peroxide,  an 
AIDS  information  officer  said, 
kills  the  AIDS  virus  on  the  sur- 
face of  open  wounds.  The  ad- 
visory was  issued  after  an  AIDS 
victim  who  had  slashed  his  wrists 
in  a suicide  attempt  bit  and 
scratched  a Lafayette.  Ind., 
police  officer  who  responded. 

The  Pinellas  County.  Fla.. 
Sheriff’s  Department  is  putting 
together  a kit  of  protective  gear. 
According  to  Undersheriff  Jerry 
Miron,  the  department  will  be 
making  up  some  600  to  700 
packages  containing  two  pairs  of 
disposable  rubber  gloves,  two 
disposable  masks  and  gowns, 
some  pre-moistened  towelettes 
and  a ventilator  mask.  The  kits 
will  be  placed  in  all  police 
vehicles,  both  marked  and  un- 
marked. and  in  various  locations 
in  all  police  facilities. 

The  Educational  Approach 
In  addition,  the  Pinellas  depart- 
ment  has  just  completed  a 
pamphlet  on  what  the  AIDS  virus 
is,  how  it  is  transmitted  and  how 
great  a risk  police  officers  face  of 
contracting  it.  The  pamphlet, 
based  on  information  published 
by  the  American  Correctional 
Association,  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  the  CDC.  also 
pves  officers  advice  on  how  to 
protect  themselves  on  the  job. 

“They  are  the  conventional  pro- 
cedures used  by  hospitals  and 
emergency  personnel,’’  Miron 
told  LEN.  “Be  careful  to  stay 
away  from  sharp  objects  during 
routine  searches,  be  careful  not  to 
scratch  yourself,  performing  CPR 
should  be  done  with  a ventilator 
mask,  things  like  that.” 

Miron  said  the  informational 
pamphlet  will  soon  be  used  to 
reinforce  a training  videotape  ex- 
plaining how  the  virus  acts.  That 
tape  will  be  shown  to  all 
employees  during  roll  calls. 

With  an  average  of  two  people 
dying  of  AIDS  each  day  in  San 
Francisco,  Sheriff  Michael  Hen- 
nessey was  among  the  first  to  im- 
plement departmental  policies 
concerning  the  disease  several 
years  back.  The  department 
issues  CPR  devices  that  prevent 
skin  contact  and  fluid  transfer 
and  rubber  gloves  for  searching 
suspected  carriers  who  might  be 
exuding  bodily  fluids  or  feces,  but 
Hennessey’s  policies  rely  largely 
on  education. 

“We’ve  developed  an  AIDS 
counseling  and  education  pro- 
gram in  our  jails  which  has  five 
full-time  AIDS  counselors  who 
provide  written  information.”  he 
told  LEN.  In  addition,  a one-hour 
block  of  training  on  AIDS  is  pro- 
vided to  every  incoming  deputy, 
and  to  in-service  deputies  as  part 
of  their  annual  refresher  training. 

Unlike  most  departments,  the 
San  Francisco  Sheriff's  Depart- 
ment restricts  when  officers  and 
other  personnel  can  wear  protec- 
tive gear.  ‘ ‘We  would  prohibit  and 
do  prohibit  court  officers  from 
wearing  masks  and  gloves  merely 
when  they  are  transporting  an  in- 
mate who  we  know  has  AIDS  or 
who  is  appearing  in  court,”  Hen- 
nessey said.  “It  is  not  medically 


called  for  and  it  is  highly  inflam- 
matory.” 

Protection  vs.  Discrimination 
San  Francisco,  which  has  a 
sizable  homosexual  population, 
has  a law  banning  discrimination 
against  AIDS  victims  or  carriers, 
and  that  law  is  a factor  in  the 


Sheriff  Michael  Hennessey 


sheriff’s  policies  regarding  pro- 
tective gear.  “To  wear  a mask  for 
an  AIDS  prisoner  would  be 
treating  that  prisoner  differently 
than  you  treat  others  and  could  be 
considered  discrimination,”  Hen- 
nessey said. 

But  to  the  minds  of  many  police 
officers.  AIDS  victims  are  indeed 
different  and  ought  to  be  treated 
differently  because  the  infectious 
disease  is,  at  present,  100  percent 
fatal  and  100  percent  incurable. 
Most  police  officials  appear  to 
frown  on  the  wearing  of  protec- 
tive gear  under  conditions  where 
there  is  no  clear  potential  for  an 
exchange  of  bodily  fluids,  yet 
departments  have  been  eager  to 
draft  policies  which  appear  to 
eliminate  a risk  — though  small, 
some  say  — of  occupational  trans- 
mission. If  nothing  else,  such 
policies  are  designed  to  give  of- 
ficers peace  of  mind  so  that  they 
will  continue  to  carry  out  such 
duties  as  first  aid. 

The  uncertainty  of  who  is  carry- 
ing or  infected  with  AIDS  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  problem.  At  a re- 
cent seminar  held  by  the  Peace 
Officers  Research  Association  of 
California  (PORAC).  the  question 
that  arose  time  and  again  from 
police  officers  in  attendance  was, 
“How  does  one  find  out  if  a person 
given  CPR  or  other  first  aid  has 
AIDS  or  has  been  tested  recently 
for  the  virus.”  PORAC  lobbyist 
Randy  Perry  said  that  according 
to  a panel  of  medico-legal  experts 
at  the  seminar,  the  answer  is  that 
you  simply  cannot  know. 

*So  Fire  Us’ 

California  has  strict  laws  regar- 
ding the  confidentiality  of 
medical  records,  he  said,  and  of- 
ficers may  never  know  whether  a 
person  they  were  in  contact  with 
has  the  disease.  Irate,  fearful  of- 
ficers at  the  seminar  told  the  ex- 
pert panel  that  they  would  no 
longer  provide  CPR. 

“You  tan  sue  us,  you  could  fire 
us.  you  could  do  anything  you 
want  to  us,”  Perry  recalled  the  of- 
ficers threatening.  "We  took  this 


Montgomery  police  stir  trouble 
with  list  of  city’s  AIDS  patients 


job  knowing  there  is  a danger  to 
us  and  knowing  we  could  lose  our 
lives  at  any  given  moment.  We 
did  not  take  it  to  put  our  families’ 
lives  on  the  line.” 

Legislation  written  and  pro- 
posed by  Perry,  which  would 
allocate  some  $500,000  annually 
to  reimburse  counties  and  cities 
that  have  purchased  disposable 
masks  for  officers  and  trained 
them  in  their  use.  is  currently 
awaiting  action  by  Gov.  George 
Deukmejian.  The  state’s  POST 
(Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training)  academy,  he  added,  will 
soon  implement  recruit  and  in- 
service  training  in  the  use  of 
masks. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has 
not  yet  officially  sanctioned 
gloves  and  masks  as  being  effec- 
tive against  the  AIDS  virus,  said 
Perry,  but  may  within  the  next 
two  years.  “It  isn’t  necessarily 
the  effectiveness  of  the  masks 
and  gloves.  It  is  also  peace  of 
mind  for  peace  officers.” 

Perry  explained  that  the 
legislation  awaiting  Governor 
Deukmejian’s  signature  says,  in 
essence,  that  whether  or  not  the 
Red  Cross  feels  the  masks  and 
gloves  work,  “we  are  going  to  do 
it  so  that  these  people  will  have 
more  peace  of  mind  when  pro- 
viding CPR.  That  question  which 
should  not  be  there  — Do  I give 
CPR  or  not?  — is  eliminated.” 
According  to  all  experts,  the 
chances  of  getting  AIDS  through 
casual  contact  is  “close  to  zero,” 
said  Baltimore  County  Police 
Chief  Neil  Behan.  “There  is  a far 
greater  chance  of  getting  shot,  it 
seems  to  me,  than  of  catching 
AIDS  from  casual  contact.” 
Nonetheless,  Behan  explained, 
his  department  created  a policy 
because  “we  want  to  make  the  of- 
ficer as  comfortable  as  possible  to 
do  his  job.  We  don’t  want  our 
police  officers  to  hesitate  to  pro- 
vide service.” 

The  Panic  Abates 
Even  as  police  agencies  are 
working  hard  to  supply  their  of- 
ficers with  the  best  available  pro- 
tections from  AIDS  — on  the 
physical  and  psychological  levels 
— most  maintain  that  the  “panic 
aspects”  of  the  issue  have  abated 
within  law  enforcement.  “Most 
departments  that  have  been  look- 
ing into  it  have  realized  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  contract  AIDS.” 
Behan  noted. 

“In  terms  of  any  kind  of 
hysteria,”  echoed  Pinellas  Coun- 
ty’s Undersheriff  Miron,  "we’ve 
found  that  that's  gotten  muted 
somewhat  as  more  public  educa- 
tion and  publicity  goes  on.” 

But  most  police  officers  would 
argue  that  it  is  them  — individual 
human  beings  — and  not  police 
departments  that  run  the  risk  of 
contracting  AIDS,  and  thus  cau- 
tion still  prevails. 

Earlier  this  year,  recalled  NIJ’s 
Stewart,  three  health-care 
workers  contracted  AIDS  when 
they  used  their  bare  hands  to 
stanch  the  arterial  bleeding  of  an 
AIDS  patient.  “That  blood  then 
leaked  into  the  chapped  areas  of 
their  hands  and  that’s  how  they 
Continued  on  Page  13 


As  police  departments 
around  the  nation  scramble  to 
develop  AIDS-related  policies 
and  procedures,  it  was  dis- 
closed last  month  that  the 
Montgomery.  Ala.,  Police 
Department  has  compiled  a 
computerized  list  of  names  of 
suspected  AIDS  patients  in 
the  city. 

The  existence  of  such  a list 
was  revealed  on  Sept.  18  by  the 
Alabama  Journal  and  was 
subsequently  reported  na- 
tionally by  National  Public 
Radio.  Police  Chief  John 
Wilson  and  Mayor  Emery 
Palmer  told  reporters  that 
such  a list  is  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  police. 

Although  the  list  was  sup- 
posed to  remain  confidential,  a 
college  newspaper  at  Auburn 
University  was  able  to  ob- 
tained a copy,  but  did  not 
publish  it. 

A police  spokeswoman, 
meanwhile,  confirmed  that  the 
information  in  question  did  ex- 
ist in  the  police  department's 
computers,  but  would  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  that  an  ac- 
tual list  existed. 

The  Alabama  Department  of 
Public  Health  is  trying  to  have 
the  AIDS  list  destroyed  but 
Wilson  and  Palmer  have 
reportedly  refused  to  do  so. 

According  to  Dr.  Don 
Williamson,  the  health 
agency's  director  of  disease 
control,  the  department  has 
several  reasons  for  prevailing 
upon  Chief  Wilson  to  destroy 
I the  list 


“The  first  major  problem 
with  the  list  is  that  it  is  un- 
doubtedly inaccurate,’’  he 
said.  “ 1 1 was  compiled  through 
mechanisms  that  no  one  is  real 
sure  of.” 

In  addition,  Williamson  said 
that  even  if  the  list  were  100 
percent  accurate,  for  every 
AIDS  victim  who  gets  tested 
there  are  50  to  100  people  with 
the  disease  that  have  not  been 
tested.  “By  believing  the  list, 
paramedics  or  police  or  fire- 
fighters who  use  that  list  may 
say  that  if  they  use  it  and  use 
precautions  on  those  people 
they  will  be  safe.”  he  said.  "If. 
however,  they  fail  to  take  iden- 
tical precautions  with  every- 
body. then  their  risk  goes  up 
instead  of  going  down." 

From  a public  health 
perspective,  Williamson  said 
the  fact  that  the  list’s  ex- 
istence and  confidentiality 
have  been  compromised  is 
perhaps  the  worst  aspect  of  the 
situation. 

“We  are  stressing  the  need 
for  individuals  at  risk  to  be 
tested,”  he  said,  "and  one  of 
the  major  concerns  is  that  that 
information  will  leak  out.  The 
appearance  of  the  list  at  this 
time  simply  reconfirms  the 
worst  fears  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  risk  group  that 
they  will  in  fact  be  subject  to 
discrimination." 

Williamson  said  the  public 
health  agency  is  exploring  its 
legal  options  with  regard  to 
eliminating  the  list,  as  are  the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  and  the  NAACP. 


The  Security  Management  Institute 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice 

presents 

How  to  Start  and  Operate 
a Security  Business 

October  30-31 , 1987 
and 

How  to  Become  a Successful 
Security  Consultant  and 
Expert  Witness 

November  20-21,  1987 
Tuition  for  each  seminar  is  $195. 


To  register  or  to  obtain  further  inlormation.  contact:  Ms,  Rosemary 
Esposito,  Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 
444  W.  56th  Street,  New  York.  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212)  247  1600. 
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Kincade: 

A glimmer  of  hope  for  forensic  hypnosis 


I 


By  Paul  B.  Kincade 

This  past  June  22.  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  broke  with  200  years  of  precedent 
by  deciding  a case  involving  forensic  hyp- 
nosis. an  event  which,  despite  the  limited 
scope  of  the  ruling,  may  be  seen  to  have  a 
profound  impact  on  the  use  of  hypnosis 
in  criminal  investigations. 

It  was  not  for  want  of  appeals  in  this 
area  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
previously  avoided  the  subject  of  foren- 
sic hypnosis.  Earlier  petitions  to  the 
Court  had  simply  been  met  with  dignified 
rejections. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  Rock  v. 
Arkansas,  a case  involving  the 
manslaughter  conviction  of  one  Vickie 
Lorene  Rock  for  the  killing  of  her  hus- 
band. Following  Mrs.  Hock's  arraign- 
ment, her  lawyer  had  her  hypnotized  by  a 


psychologist  in  an  effort  to  extract 
details  of  the  incident.  Under  hypnosis, 
she  recalled  shooting  her  husband  during 
an  alteration.  She  also  remembered, 
however,  that  she  did  not  have  her  finger 
on  the  trigger;  the  gun  had  gone  off  ac- 
cidentally, she  asserted.  A gunsmith  con- 
firmed that  the  gun  was  faulty  and  could 
have  been  fired  by  a sudden  jarring,  such 
as  the  struggle  the  woman  described. 

At  the  trial,  however,  the  judge  ruled 
her  hynotically  refreshed  recollection  in- 
admissible, citing  the  California 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  People  v. 
Shirley  as  precedent.  Following  Mrs. 
Rock's  conviction  and  sentencing,  she 
appealed  to  the  Arkansas  Supreme 
Court,  which  upheld  the  trial  judge’s  rul- 
ing. An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  in  which  Mrs.  Rock's  at- 


torney claimed  that  his  client  s right  to 
due  process  under  the  Sixth  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  had  been  denied. 

The  Court's  acceptance  of  the  appeal 
petition  presented  a unique  situation, 
with  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot,  so  to 
speak.  When  cases  involving  hypnosis 
have  been  heard  in  the  past,  it  has  been 
the  prosecution  supporting  the  in- 
vestigative use  of  hypnosis  and  the 
defense  damning  it.  as  was  the  case  in 
Shirley.  The  Rock  case  represented  a 
reversal  of  the  classic  situation. 

The  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Arkansas  assured  this  writer  that  every 
effort  would  be  made  to  preserve  the 
value  of  hypnosis  as  an  investigative 
tool,  but  its  use  had  to  be  opposed  in  the 
Rock  case.  The  assistant  attorney 
general  had  six  weeks  in  which  to  prepare 
his  brief  for  the  Supreme  Court.  Unfor- 
tunately. however,  the  six  weeks  was  to 
be  reduced  to  six  days  and.  in  despera- 
tion. the  assistant  attorney  general  fell 
back  on  the  previously  published  rhetoric 
upon  which  Shirley  was  based. 

The  decision  in  the  Shirley  case  was 


Other  \bices 

A sampling  of  editorial  views  on  criminal  justice  issues  from  the  nation 's  newspapers. 


Cruiser  control 

“Police  officers  command  law-abiding  behavior  from  most  people.  Speeders  slow 
down,  pedestrians  cross  at  the  comer,  and  bad  guys  move  on.  That’s  why  it  made  good 
sense  for  the  city  of  Miami  to  let  39  officers  keep  their  new  police  cruisers  at  home  and 
drive  them  on  personal  business.  The  higher  their  visibility,  the  better.  The  $l-million 
take-home  program  also  will  save  the  city  money,  police  say.  It  s anticipated  that  the 
cars  will  be  mainUined  better  with  one  officer-driver  instead  of  several.  'Pride  of 
possession’  would  cause  each  officer  to  be  more  diligent  in  his  car’s  upkeep,  therefore 
cutting  maintenance  costs,  a police  spokesman  says.  The  city’s  plan  is  pragmatic  in 
that  it  permits  officers  to  use  the  cars  to  go  to  the  grocery  store  or  to  take  their 
children  to  school.  Ask  shoppers  walking  through  parking  lots  at  night,  or  parents 
who  worry  about  drivers  disobeying  speed  limits  in  school  zones,  if  that  s not  a good 
idea.  Of  course  it  is.  There’s  value,  too,  in  the  comfort  that  the  officers’  neighbors  will 
feel  with  a police  cruiser  in  the  driveway  down  the  block.  To  the  officers  with  the  take- 
home  cars:  Use  them  in  ways  that  make  for  a safer  community.” 

— The  Miami  Herald 
Sept.  14.  1987 

Goetz;  Head  case  or  hard  time? 

“Goetz  needs  a shrink,  not  the  clink,  the  probation  people  say.  For  anybody  who  has 
witnessed  the  34-month  drama  (and  who  hasn’t?)  there  can  be  no  question:  He’s  a head 
case.  Maybe,  just  maybe,  psychiatric  help  would  do  him  good.  But  probation?  Think 
about  the  message  that  would  send.  The  New  York  law  that  prohibited  his  pistol- 
packing calls  for  a minimum  of  one  year  and  a max  of  seven.  Back  in  1980.  Mayor  Koch 
made  that  statute  famous  in  television  ads  echoing  with  clanking  jail  doors  and  his 
stern  declaration:  ‘If  you  get  caught  carrying  an  illegal  handgun,  you’ll  go  to  jail  for 
one  year.  And  there’s  no  way  around  it.'  Last  year,  about  half  the  people  convicted  of 
illegal  gun  possession  in  New  York  got  prison  time.  So  it’s  far  from  mandatory  — or 
the  judges  have  kept  it  from  being  so.  Goetz  has  a fair  argument  against  going  away 
for  that  minimum  year.  But  the  argument  doesn’t  wash.  If  [Justice]  Crane  sets  Goetz 
free,  there  will  be  one  message,  and  one  alone,  coming  out  of  the  courtroom:  Carrying  a 
loaded,  concealed  pistol  on  the  streets  and  subways  of  New  Y ork  is  a right  and  proper 
thing  to  do.” 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
Sept.  24.  1987 

Illinois  gets  tougher  on  drunken  drivers 

"Last  year.  Illinois  cracked  down  on  drunken  drivers,  and  54,000  persons  had  their 
licenses  revoked  or  suspended  — more  than  four  times  the  number  of  such  actions 
taken  the  year  before.  Now  the  state's  laws  are  becoming  tougher  on  repeat  offenders: 
Three-time  losers  could  land  in  jail  for  as  long  as  three  years.  Currently,  those  con- 
victed of  drunken  driving  face  loss  of  their  license  for  one  year,  regardless  of  how 
many  times  they  have  been  convicted  of  the  same  offenses.  Anyone  with  two  or  more 
convictions  also  faces  a minimum  of  48  hours  in  jail  or  10  days  of  community  service. 
Starting  Jan.  1 . the  new  law  brings  stiffer  penalties.  Anyone  convicted  twice  within  a 
20-year  period  for  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  faces  possible  loss  of  license 
for  at  least  three  years.  A third  offense  at  any  time  would  increase  the  revocation  of 
driving  privileges  to  at  least  six  years,  and  the  driver  would  be  subject  to  a felony 
punishable  by  one  to  three  years  in  prison.  Illinois  deserves  congratulations  for  taking 
a tough  stance  on  a crime  becoming  increasingly  intolerable.  Other  states  — most 
noticeably  Missouri  — would  do  well  to  follow  the  example.” 

— The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
Sept.  IS,  1987 


based  largely  on  an  article  in  the  Califor- 
nia Law  Review  (Vol.  68.  313-349),  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Bernard  L.  Diamond,  a psy- 
chiatrist and  professor  of  law.  Dr.  Dia- 
mond contended  that  people  subjected  to 
formal  induction  and  exploration  with 
hypnosis  should  never  be  permitted  to 
testify  as  witnesses  in  court.  His  objec- 
tions were  founded  on  beliefs  that: 

H “Once  a potential  witness  has  been 
hypnotized  for  the  purpose  of  enhancing 
memory,  his  recollections  have  been  so 
contaminated  that  he  is  rendered  effec- 
tively incompetent  to  testify"; 

H ‘‘Hypnotized  persons,  being  ex- 
tremely suggestible,  graft  onto  their 
memories,  fantasies  or  suggestions 
deliberately  or  unwittingly  com- 
municated by  the  hypnotist”; 

% “After  hypnosis,  the  subject  cannot 
differentiate  between  a true  recollection 
and  a fantasy  or  a suggested  detail. 
Neither  can  any  expert  or  the  trier  of 
fact”; 

H “This  risk  is  so  great.  . .that  the  use 
of  hypnosis  by  police  on  a potential 
witness  is  tantamount  to  the  destruction 
or  fabrication  of  evidence.” 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Dr.  Dia- 
mond's theories  generally  stem  from  his 
experience  and  studies  as  a university 
teacher  working  with  student  volun- 
teers. under  controlled  laboratory  condi- 
tions. According  to  the  eminent  San 
Francisco  physician  Dr.  David  B.  Cheek, 
a pioneer  in  hypnotic  age  regression  who 
has  used  hypnosis  in  his  medical  practice 
for  more  than  four  decades.  Dr.  Diamond 
has  never  been  a member  of  either  of  the 
two  major  organizations  in  the  United 
States  dedicated  to  the  study  of  hyp- 
nosis: the  Society  of  Clinical  and  Ex- 
perimental Hypnosis,  founded  in  1949. 
and  the  American  Society  of  Clinical 
Hypnosis,  founded  in  1967.  Nor  has  he 
apparently  attended  any  of  the  annual 
meetings  and  workshops  offered  by 
those  groups  to  permit  colleagues  to 
share  their  learning  and  experience. 

By  his  own  testimony  during  a pretrial 
hearing  in  a Sacramento  murder  case  in 
1981.  Dr.  Diamond  admitted  that  his 
1968  hypnotic  interview  with  assassin 


Sirhan  Sirhan  was  his  latest  clinical  use 
of  hypnosis.  Despite  this,  his  law  review 
assertions  were  accepted  as  gospel  by  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  reversing 
the  rape  conviction  of  Donald  Shirley. 
Sadly,  other  state  courts  also  have  ruled 
against  hypnosis-aided  recall,  citing 
Shirley  as  precedent,  It  should  be  noted 
too  that  the  Shirley  decision  originally 
precluded  testimony  by  anyone  who  had 
been  hypnotized  in  the  course  of  an  in- 
vestigation. but  in  a later  review  the 
court  excluded  defendants  from  this  pro- 
hibition. thus  creating  a discriminatory 
double  standard. 

When  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  an- 
nounced its  decision  to  review  Rock,  it 
was  not  known  at  the  time  whether  the 
Justices  would  consider  the  question  of 
the  reliability  of  hypnosis  or  merely 
restrict  their  deliberations  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Mrs.  Rock  had  been 
denied  due  process  of  law.  Fearing  that 
hypnosis  might  be  subjected  to  judicial 
scrutiny,  the  California  Attorney 
General's  office  prepared  an  amicus 
brief,  citing  the  validity  of  hypnosis  as  an 
investigative  tool.  That  may  well  have 
provided  the  crucial  information  upon 
which  the  Justices  based  their  decision. 

The  Court  held  that  criminal  defen- 
dants have  a right  to  testify  in  their  own 
behalf  under  the  5th,  6th  and  14th 
Amendments.  Of  more  immediate  and 
direct  concern  to  forensic  hypnotists,  the 
Court  ruled  that  “despite  any  unreliabili- 
ty that  hypnosis  may  introduce  into 
testimony,  the  procedure  has  been 
credited  as  instrumental  in  obtaining 
particular  types  of  information. 
Moreover,  hypnotically  refreshed  testi- 
mony is  subject  to  verification  by  cor- 
roborating evidence  and  other  traditional 
means  of  assessing  accuracy,  and  inac- 
curacies can  be  reduced  by  procedural 
safeguards,  such  as  the  use  of  tape  or 
video  recording.  The  State’s  legitimate 
interest  in  barring  unreliable  evidence 
does  not  justify  a per  se  exclusion 
because  the  evidence  may  be  reliable  in 
an  individual  case.” 

In  Rock , there  was  no  direct  ruling  with 
respect  to  the  hypnosis-refreshed 
testimony  of  witnesses,  since  that  was 
not  an  issue  in  the  writ  of  certiorari.  In 
fact,  the  Court  specifically  stated  in  its 
decision,  “This  case  does  not  involve  the 
admissibility  of  testimony  of  previously 
hypnotized  witnesses,  other  than  crim- 
inal defendants  and  we  express  no  opin- 
ion on  that  issue.” 

The  Court  was  careful  not  to  touch 
legislative  rules  of  the  states,  except  with 
regard  to  criminal  defendants,  but  their 
decision  is  sure  to  open  the  door  to  new  ef- 
forts to  gain  equity  for  witnesses.  This  is 
particularly  true  since  the  Court  rejected 
arguments  by  the  State  of  Arkansas  that 
hypnosis  has  not  been  accepted  as 
reliable  by  the  scientific  community. 

Continued  on  Page  14 

Paul  B.  Kincade.  M.A..  is  a consulting 
and  investigative  hypnotist  in  San  Diego 
and  is  currently  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Investigative  and 
Forensic  Hypnosis.  Copies  of  California 
Assembly  Bill  153  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  ISIFH  at  P.O.  Box  1208.  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90053. 
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Ihe  young  black  boy  walking  down  a city  street  in  his 
Boy  Scout  uniform  late  at  night  had  no  reason  to  believe 
he  was  breaking  the  law.  After  all,  what  could  be  wrong 
with  returning  home  from  a Scout  meeting?  But  the  cop 
that  kicked  the  boy  in  the  backside  saw  only  the  fact 
that  such  youngsters  were  supposed  to  be  off  the  streets 
by  10:30  at  night. 


Ihe  butt-kicking  episode  was  symptomatic  of  the 
abuse  the  boy  and  his  family  had  suffered  at  the  hands  — 
or  feet  — of  police,  and  thus  it  was  out  of  fear  that  the 
boy's  family  discouraged  him  from  his  desire  to  become 
a cop  himself  — something  he  had  always  wanted.  But 
the  boy  was  all  the  more  determined  after  the  incident 
following  the  Scout  meeting,  if  only  so  as  to  get  into  a 
position  of  insuring  that  police  will  no  longer  violate  the 
rights  of  citizens. 


loday,  that  boy.  Harold  Johnson,  is  the  46-year^old 
director  of  public  safety  in  Highland  Park.  Mich.,  a job 
he  took  on  in  1985  after  21  years  with  the  Detroit  Police 
Department.  More  to  the  point,  perhaps.  Johnson  is  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives,  and  it  is  from  that 


"bully  pulpit"  that  he  is  making  his  presence  felt  and  his 
resounding  voice  heard  about  what's  right  and  wrong 
with  American  criminal  justice  and  American  society  in 
general 

Afake  no  mistake  about  Johnson's  oratorical  prowess. 
Gifted  with  a rich  6ontone  voice  that  combines  the  con- 
viction of  a Baptist  minister  with  the  power  of  James 
Earl  Jones,  he  brings  an  uncommon  speaker's  ability 
and  zeal  to  the  helm  of  NOBLE.  (Regrettably,  on  the  day 
of  this  interview.  Johnson  was  on  the  rebound  from  a 
bout  of  laryngitis,  but  his  rhetorical  abilities  were  still 
amply  in  evidence.} 

Johnson  has  the  uneasy  task  of  presiding  over  police 
operations  in  a town  of  some  40.000  that  lies  just  outside 
the  Detroit  city  limits.  As  with  so  many  municipalities 
in  Michigan,  his  is  hard  pressed  by  the  winds  that  so 
often  buffet  the  state's  automobile  industry.  In  fact,  at 
this  writing  the  town  of  Highland  Park  stands  on  the 
brink  of  losing  the  world  headquarters  o/’C/irys/erCorp,. 
which  employs  some  12,000  people.  Add  to  that  the  im- 
minent threat  of  losing  Federal  revenue-sharing  funds 
and  vou  have  Johnson's  bleak  assessment:  "We're 


doomed. " 

But  a gloomy  outlook  in  Highland  Park  has  not  de- 
terred Johnson  from  seeking  positive  change  on  other 
levels.  At  a recent  annual  conference  of  NOBLE,  he 
challenged  members  to  "make  a conscious  effort  to 
make  a critical  difference  in  at  /east  one  young  man  *s  life 
over  the  next  year. " The  rising  tide  of  violence  that  has 
claimed  the  lives  of  so  many  youths  — black  and  white  — 
in  Detroit  and  elsewhere  has  affected  Johnson  deeply, 
and  he  attributes  much  of  that  violence  and  criminality 
to  such  societal  factors  as  education,  the  economy,  the 
attitudes  of  national  leaders,  even  the  advertising  in- 
dustry. He  is  making  a pitch  to  set  up  a NOBLE 
Academy  that  will  take  bright,  hard-luck  youths  and 
give  them  a fighting  chance  to  put  their  lives  on  a pro- 
ductive track.  These  youths  have  to  be  shown,  he  says, 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  being  "a  brainiac." 

A firm  6e/iei»er  in  "old  values.  "Johnson  pushes  hard 
for  the  selection  of  police  executives  and  other  leaders  on 
the  basis  of  one  simple  criterion:  qualifications.  And,  he 
is  quick  to  add,  when  it  comes  to  qualifications,  one  need 
look  no  further  than  the  mem6ersAip  of  NOBLE. 


“Being  a cop  in  the  inner  city, 
it  takes  you  about  six  months 
to  become  a genius.  You  must 
educate  yourself  quickly  for 
your  own  survival.” 


Harold 

Johnson 

Public  Safety  Director  of  Highland  Park,  Mich, 
and  president  of  the  National  Organization  of 
Black  Law  Enforcement  Executives 


Law  Enforcement  News  interview 
by  Marie  Rosen 

LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  As  NOBLE's  new 
president,  how  would  you  assess  the  progress  that 
blacks  have  made  in  law  enforcement  in  the  past  10 
years  or  so? 

JOHNSON:  We  started  NOBLE  with  approximately 
155  members  who  were  executive  command  officers.  Of 
that  original  membership  in  '77.  we  had  approximately 
three  chiefs  of  major  cities  — Newark.  Detroit  and 
Atlanta  — and  we  had  approximately  three  special 
agents  in  charge  of  various  Federal  investigative  agen- 
cies. Since  that  time,  we  have  increased  our  membership 
to  well  over  1,400  top  command-level  officers,  including 
chiefs  in  Chicago.  Detroit,  Atlanta.  New  York.  Houston. 
Charleston.  Miami  and  Washington,  so  we’ve  increased 
our  membership  quite  nicely  over  that  period  of  time. 

NOBLE  members  have  a lot  to  offer  this  nation  in 
terms  of  policing  and  crime  control.  They  re  the  ones 
who  have  a vast  amount  of  experience  in  dealing  with 
the  modem  problems.  If  you  talk  about  crowd  control 
and  the  movement  of  traffic,  then  you  would  have  to  talk 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Washington.  D.C.,  poUce.  If  you're 
talking  about  dealing  with  tensions  and  riots  and  crime 
prevention  programs  and  community  involvement,  you 


would  have  to  talk  to  the  Chief  of  Detroit.  If  you’re  talk- 
ing about  the  devastation  to  a community  from  the  clos- 
ing of  plants  and  such,  you  would  have  to  talk  to  the 
Chief  of  Flint.  Michigan.  Being  a cop  in  the  inner  city,  an 
executive  in  the  inner  city,  it  takes  you  about  six  month 
to  become  a genius  and  a real  expert.  You  must  educate 
yourself  quickly  and  adapt  quickly  for  your  own  sur- 
vival. We  see  more  here  in  a 24-hour  period  than  most 
American  police  see  in  a year. 

LEN:  Well,  how  far  would  you  like  to  go  in,  say,  the  next 
10  years? 

JOHNSON:  Within  the  next  10  years,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  black  police  executives,  we  would  like  to  see 
more  attention  given  to  affirmative  action  programs  of 
qualified  people  — and  there  are  quite  a few  qualified 
people  available  at  this  particular  time  in  the  Federal 
branches  of  service:  within  the  Marshals  Service,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Immigration,  the 
Border  Patrol,  the  Secret  Service.  We  have  some  of  the 
most  talented  people  available,  but  there  is  a tendency 
in  this  nation  to  think  that  because  you  are  black  you 
can  only  do  administrative  types  of  policing  work  within 
a city  that  has  a black  population.  That  is  so  far  from  the 
truth.  If  a heart  specialist,  be  he  black  or  white,  is 
qualified  for  heart  transplants,  then  get  the  best  man  for 


the  job.  We’re  saying:  “America,  change  your  attitude. 
Look  around  for  qualified  people.”  And  when  you  reach 
out  and  grab  a minority  who  has  the  credentials  — and 
we  do  have  those  individuals  who  have  the  credentials  — 
you  will  find  that  your  cities  will  have  less  problems. 
Houston  is  a prime  example.  They  had  a bad.  bad  image, 
and  that  has  now  been  turned  around.  We’re  saying  that 
non-black  America  should  take  a strong  look  at 
qualifications.  Whether  it’s  small  town  America, 
middle-town  America  or  big-city  America,  you  would  be 
wise  to  look  at  some  of  the  managers,  particularly  those 
black  executives,  coming  out  of  these  urban  centers,  to 
find  that  leadership  that  you  may  need  in  your  com- 
munity. 

‘The  first  black  chief. . 

LEN:  How  long  do  you  think  It  might  take  before  the 
distinction  of  being  “the  first  black  chief."  or  “the  first 
black  comnussioner."  is  no  longer  noteworthy? 

JOHNSON:  It’s  really  up  to  you  as  a non-black.  I have 
to  educate  you  to  the  point  of  looking  at  me  as  a police 
executive  who  happens  to  be  black,  because  I get  furious 
when  someone  introduces  me  as  "the  black  public  safety 
director  of  Highland  Park.  ” My  color  is  very  obvious,  so 
why  mention  it?  Those  are  the  things  we  need  to  do.  We 
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“/f  you  have  a 
a 35-percent  minority 
population,  then  let 
your  department 
reflect  that  It’s  as 
simple  as  that  That’s 
not  a quota  — that’s 
fair  and  equal 
representation.  ” 
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need  to  socialize  and  educate  our  people.  This  is  a 
melting  pot.  the  world’s  democracy,  and  we  need  to  tru- 
ly reflect  that.  And  that  can  only  be  done  through  our 
national  leadership.  They  set  the  tone,  and  I think  they 
have  to  come  out  of  their  ivory  towers  and  really  come 
down  and  see  what’s  going  on.  There  are  very  few 
Presidents  who  will  come  down  to  these  inner  cities. 
They  may  take  a ride  through  Manhattan,  but  they 
won’t  go  to  Bed-Stuy  or  Harlem.  You  see  what  I 'm  say- 
ing? They  may  go  to  Rockefeller  Center,  but  that’s  not 
where  the  problems  of  America  are.  They  may  go  to 
some  lonely  little  Indian  reservation,  where  the  Indians 
are  all  doing  pretty  good  because  they've  got  a couple  oil 
fields,  but  what  about  all  the  Native  Americans  who  are 
starving? 

LEN:  Is  much  of  the  progress  that  blacks  have  made  an 
outgrowth  of  changes  in  recruitment  practices? 

JOHNSON:  No.  Most  of  the  progress  that  blacks  have 
made  within  law  enforcement  is  in  those  cities  where 
there  has  been  a black  constituency  — if  you  will,  black 
mayors.  Once  that  change  has  taken  place  politically, 
then  those  policies  and  mandates  are  put  in  place  by 
that  chief  executive  of  that  city  and  that’s  where  we 
have  started  to  reach  the  level  of  parity  as  it  relates  to 
the  representation  of  the  community. 

LEN:  Last  year,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  a ruling 
which  said  that  requiring  a college  education  for  police 
recruits  is  not  discriminatory.  How  do  you  view  that 
decision  as  it  relates  to  minority  recruitment  on  all 
levels? 

JOHNSON:  When  I initially  came  into  law  enforce- 
ment, and  most  of  the  NOBLE  members  initially  came 
in,  we  had  college  degrees.  So  you  must  understand  that 
we  had  to  be  three  times  better  than  our  counterparts  in 
order  to  get  into  the  service.  So  we  believe  strongly  in 
education.  However,  sometimes  a college  degree  is  not 
required  to  become  a good  police  executive.  It  is  nice  to 
have  those  qualities  and  be  able  to  know  theory,  but  it  is 
not  required.  We'd  like  all  of  our  police  to  have  some 
higher  education,  but  while  it’s  a very  strong  factor,  it’s 
not  the  only  one.  Experience  in  working  in  this  job 
counts,  and  keeping  up  with  the  latest  changes  and  the 
profession  itself.  A lot  of  these  chiefs  have  not  been  able 
to  continue  on  to  school  because  they  have  been  dealing 
with  the  real  world.  As  you  well  know,  a large  percen- 
tage of  the  corporate  world  does  not  have  college  educa- 
tions, but  they  do  know  how  to  run  a corporation.  They 
do  know  how  to  manage,  and  the  same  thing  applies 
here.  You  must  know  policing.  These  guys  live  it  and 
they  breathe  it.  And  they  know  human  behavior. 
They’re  probably  some  of  the  world's  best  psychol- 
ogists. 

LEN:  Some  have  speculated  that  there  are  better  and 
more  lucrative  career  opportunitieB  for  college-educated 
blacks,  and  that  the  lure  of  public  service  is  diminishing. 
Can  anything  be  dene  to  reverse  such  a trend? 

JOHNSON:  There  are  many  things  that  we  can  do.  We 
can  do  our  recruiting  at  the  college  level.  We  need  to 
remove  a lot  of  these  local  residency  requirements. 
That’s  the  biggest  factor  that  is  keeping  blacks  out  of 


the  profession  right  now  at  the  local  level.  In  today’s 
transient  society,  one  does  not  really  need  to  live  within 
a community.  It  is  most  desirable.  If  you  go  to  church 
there  and  you  spend  your  dollars  there,  quite  naturally 
you  will  have  an  interest  in  it.  But  the  interest  today  is 
providing  quality  law  enforcement  for  America,  and 
we’re  thinking  on  a national  level.  Wherever  you  move, 
or  wherever  you  live,  you  can  still  have  that  attitude 
about  providing  quality  service.  That’s  the  name  of  the 
game  today.  In  addition,  most  communities  will  have  to 
stop  the  latent  racism  when  a young  black  male  or  black 
female  inquires  about  a particular  job  in  a particular 
community,  so  that  they  do  not  throw  the  applications 
in  the  wastebasket  or  discourage  minorities  from  apply- 
ing from  these  jobs. 

Black  alienation  from  policing 
LEN:  Several  years  ago.  Sir  Kenneth  Newman,  then 
commissioner  of  the  London  police,  pinpointed  black 
reluctance  to  join  the  police  as  one  of  the  major 
obstacles  to  minority  police  recruitment  in  England.  Is 
that  true  in  the  United  States  as  well? 

JOHNSON:  It  is.  Not  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in  Great 
Britain  at  this  particular  time,  but  it  is  still  very 
prevalent  here.  See,  the  minority  communities  in  coun- 
tries like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
never  really  felt  that  they  were  a part  of  the  community. 
They  felt  apart  from  the  community.  And  many  of  our 
parents,  because  they  were  misused  and  abused  and 
their  constitutional  rights  violated  by  the  police,  they 
would  not  encourage  their  children  to  enter  law  enforce- 
ment. I myself  was  basically  discouraged  by  my  own 
parents  because  of  fear  for  my  life.  I always  wanted  to  be 
a police  officer,  but  I was  misused  by  the  police.  I 
remember  walking  down  the  street  in  my  Boy  Scout 
uniform  and  being  kicked  in  the  behind  by  a cop  because 
I was  supposed  to  have  been  off  the  street  by  10:30. 
Coming  from  a Boy  Scout  meeting  in  full  Boy  Scout 
uniform!  That  made  me  all  the  more  determined  to  join 
the  police  department,  to  make  sure  that  people  are 
treated  like  people,  that  the  Constitution  means 
something.  We  have  discouraged  minorities  from  par- 
ticipating within  the  government  itself,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  that  government  is  your 
police  force.  They  are  the  power  of  the  people,  and  when 
people  don’t  feel  that  they  have  any  power,  and  they 
fear,  they  do  not  want  to  belong. 

LEN:  Would  it  help  to  make  broader  use  of  successful 
minority  police  officers  as  recruiters  within  the  minori- 
ty communities? 


JOHNSON:  That  has  helped.  We  have  used  minorities 
to  recruit  minorities  to  a great  extent,  to  show  that  some 
of  the  things  that  you  heard  did  exist  but  they  are  now 
changing.  However,  government  has  to  take  some  affir- 
mative steps  to  see  that  a segment  of  the  community  is 
representative  of  the  community.  In  fact,  I’m  testifying 
for  the  Justice  Department  on  how  white  communities 
discriminate  against  black  applicants.  It’s  very,  very 
subtle  today;  it  is  not  bke  it  was  20  or  30  years  ago. 

LEN;  For  instance? 

JOHNSON;  For  instance,  I understand  that  there  are 
some  openings  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Police  Department 
in  California.  And  I call  City  Hall,  and  they  hear  a 
regional  or  black  English  dialect.  I’m  immediately  told 
that  there  are  no  openings,  or  the  recruiting  officer  is  not 
in.  I ’m  discouraged  in  many  ways  like  that  from  pursu- 
ing it.  Or  if  you  happen  to  get  an  application,  the  applica- 
tion has  a certain  mark  put  on  it.  I remember  when 
Jewish  officers  at  one  time  were  being  hired  in  the  city  of 
Detroit.  On  the  recruit  application  card,  there  was  a 
very  small  Star  of  David  put  in  the  comer.  Or  someone 
would  draw  a slice  of  watermelon  to  indicate  a black. 
These  are  the  subtle  things  that  happen. 

LEN:  insofar  as  police  departments  should  reflect  the 
populations  they  serve,  how  do  feel  about  strict  quota 
systems  for  hiring  or  promotion? 

JOHNSON:  If  you  have  a 35  percent  minority  popula- 
tion. then  let  your  department  reflect  that  population. 
It’s  just  as  simple  as  that.  That's  not  a quota  — that’s 


fair  and  equal  representation.  Look  at  a city  like 
Houston,  which  has  a very  small  black  community.  Yet 
the  chief  of  police  is  black.  I have  to  give  that  political 
leadership  credit  for  going  out  and  getting  the  best  man 
to  do  the  job. 

LEN:  Affirmative  action  policies  also  have  an  impact  on 
the  ability  of  minorities  to  ascend  through  the  ranks.  In 
that  vein,  is  there  such  a thing  as  a “bias-free'  promo- 
tional exam? 

JOHNSON:  I think  there  is.  yes.  We've  had  examina- 
tions that  have  been  given  in  Detroit  that  were  strictly 
job-related.  When  I first  came  on  the  police  job. 
however,  entrance  exams  were  very  biased. 

LEN:  In  New  York,  there  has  not  been  a police  exam 
since  the  early  60's  that  was  not  challenged  in  court  for 
one  reason  or  another.  In  fact,  the  last  sergeants’  exam 
had  been  approved  by  the  black  officers'  association 
prior  to  its  being  given.  Is  there  a way  that  exams  like 
these  can  avoid  or  survive  court  challenges? 

JOHNSON:  I f that  examination  is  bias-free,  yes.  We  did 
that  here  in  the  city  of  Highland  Park.  I just  developed 
the  first  promotional  examination  they’ve  had  in  12 
years,  and  the  examination  is  strictly  job-related. 

LEN:  When  you  developed  this  exam,  what  was  in- 
volved in  the  review  process  to  determine  that  it  was  in 
fact  strictly  job-related? 

JOHNSON:  We  have  gone  by  some  of  the  court  cases 
and  some  studies  from  the  various  universities  as  to  how 
to  develop  bias-free  examinations.  We’ve  limited  our 
exams  strictly  to  job-related  information,  and  it’s 
worked  Out  well.  Those  who  do  not  pass  the  exam  did  not 
study;  it’s  just  that  simple.  We  do  believe  in  affirmative- 
ly promoting  them.  Say.  for  instance,  that  70  is  passing 
on  the  exam,  and  the  community  says  “We  have  no 
Mexican-American  sergeants,”  or  black  sergeants,  or 
females,  we  feel  that  we  should  be  able  to  affirmatively 
promote  off  of  a list  in  which  individuals  have  passed. 
Once  an  individual  passed  the  exam,  that  says  he  is 
qualified.  What’s  the  difference  between  a person  get- 
ting a 94  on  the  exam  and  a person  getting  93.5?  If  you 
have  a minority,  and  you  need  that  minority,  you  should 
go  get  that  minority,  because  that's  where  the  need  is. 

LEN:  In  New  York,  they  developed  two  lists  from  which 
to  promote,  and  a number  of  white  officers  have 


challenged  that  practice  in  court.  How  would  you  view  a 
challenge  such  as  that? 

JOHNSON:  I would  not  like  to  see  two  lists.  1 would  like 
to  have  the  ability  to  promote  based  upon  organiza- 
tional needs.  If  my  goals  were  to  have  a force  that  is 
representative  of  this  community,  then  the  department 
should  have  the  ability  to  fill  those  objectives  and  goals. 
If  Harold  Johnson  and  Sam  Jones  are  on  a list  of  can- 
didates that  qualified  for  the  sergeants’  examination, 
and  I need  a Sam  Jones,  let  me  reach  for  him  because  he 
is  qualified.  Now  a lot  of  officers  don’t  believe  in  that 
method.  They  feel  “I  scored  the  highest,  and  I should 
get  it.”  That’s  not  necessarily  the  case.  There  is  a 
political  reality  as  it  relates  to  the  voters,  and  you  have 
to  look  at  that  reality.  One  of  the  realities  within  the  city 
of  Detroit,  during  the  1968  riot,  was  the  lack  of  black 
supervisors  and  black  police  officers.  That’s  what 
started  that  riot. 

Study  habits  and  opportunities 
LEN:  Some  have  speculated  that  blacks  have  not 
always  done  as  well  as  other  racial  or  ethnic  groups  on 
promotional  exams  because  they're  holding  street  jobs 
with  very  high  levels  of  activity,  which  limits  the  time 
they  have  to  study  for  such  exams. . . 

JOHNSON:  That  is  so  very  true.  A lot  of  times  they’re 
put  in  undercover  assignments  — vice,  narcotics  — 
where  you  just  don't  have  enough  time  to  study.  You’re 
not  the  clerk  in  the  precinct  station,  where  you  can  open 
your  book  all  the  time.  But  I 'm  not  going  to  lay  it  off  en- 
tirely on  that.  There  are  some  young  people  today  — and 


“You  have  to  look  at  reality.  One  of  the  realities  in  Detroit 
during  the  1968  riot  was  the  lack  of  black  supervisors  and 
black  police  officers.  That’s  what  started  that  riot.” 
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I’m  talking  about  all  of  the  races  — who  feel  that  the 
world  owes  them  something  and  they’re  not  really  will- 
ing to  put  out  in  order  to  get  it.  They ’d  rather  go  bowling 
than  study.  So  there's  a little  of  both  here.  If  you  want 
an  A in  school,  you  have  to  study.  If  you  want  to  pass 
and  j us  t get  by,  you  only  study  two  nights  a week  for  the 
English  exam  that  you  know  you’re  going  to  have  in 
three  weeks.  It’s  the  same  here,  and  I find  that  my  of- 
ficers are  basically  doing  the  same  thing.  I have  told 
them  that  I'm  going  to  promote  based  upon  perfor- 
mance. and  that  is  the  name  of  the  game  t^ay.  All  of 
you  have  the  same  chance  of  competing. 

Now  there  is  a problem,  however,  that  I have  recog- 
nized in  this  country  as  it  relates  to  public  education, 
and  it’s  a serious  problem.  Those  officers  who  come  from 
suburban-type  communities  and  from  suburban  school 
districts  do  not  have  the  crowded  classrooms,  they’re 
not  in  what  you  would  call  the  "Bronx  Zoo,"  where  it  is 
not  hip  to  be  a brainiac.  That  is  what  is  happening  in  the 
black  community  today.  In  order  for  some  kids  to  even 
survive,  those  that  can  make  it  and  are  brilliant  want  to 
belong  to  the  group.  Because  of  basic  survival,  to  be  a 
brainiac  is  to  be  outside  of  the  community  norm.  And 
that  is  wrong.  The  teachers  in  some  of  these  inner-city 
schools  are  not  teaching,  and  we  need  to  do  something 
about  that.  Maybe  testing  of  teachers  would  do  that. 
Better  pay  for  teachers  may  do  that,  or  smaller  class- 
room size.  All  of  these  factors  play  on  young  blacks  not 
being  able  to  compete,  or  being  what  I would  call  "exam- 
conscious.” 

LEN:  Do  you  have  any  special  educational  incentives 
for  your  officers  in  Highland  Park? 

JOHNSON:  We  do  not  have  any  monetary  incentives. 
We  can’t  afford  that.  But  I do  give  incentives  in  terms  of 
points  on  the  promotional  examination,  for  one,  two. 
three  or  four  years  of  college,  even  up  to  a master’s 
degree.  I have  also  helped  developacriminaljusticeand 
public  safety  program  in  the  local  community  college, 
which  started  this  month,  and  I hope  to  draw  the  majori- 
ty of  my  future  officers  from  that  two-year  associate’s 
degree  program.  The  school  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
it,  because  they  had  seen  what  it  had  done  in  some  of  the 
four-year  colleges  in  the  area.  Quality  public  safety 
means  quality  education,  and  I need  top  candidates  and 
top  resources  from  which  to  draw.  The  profession  is  tru- 
ly a profession  now;  it’s  no  more  brawn,  but  rather 
brains  that  count.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  out  lawsuits 
for  ignorance.  We  must  understand  our  citizens’  basic 
rights,  and  we  must  understand  law,  and  human 
behavior,  and  the  sociology  of  a community. 

The  dirty  little  secret 

LEN:  Several  weeks  ago,  New  Y ork  City  Police  Commis- 
sioner Ben  Ward  drew  flak  from  black  community 
leaders  for  describing  the  problem  of  black-on-black 
crime  by  saying.  "Our  dirty  little  secret  is  out."  Why 
might  he  have  been  attacked  for  such  an  observation?  Is 
black-on-black  crime  a problem,  or  isn't  it? 

JOHNSON;  Black-on-black  crime  is  a serious  problem 
in  America  today.  For  a long  time,  we  did  not  want  to 
speak  about  black-on-black  crime.  But  we  finally  said, 
"Here’s  a problem,  and  it  must  be  recognized."  And  we 
started  to  look  at  it.  We  put  on  a conference  in  Chicago  a 
few  years  ago  about  black-on-black  crime,  and  the 
serious  effects  it  has  not  only  on  the  black  community, 
but  on  the  business  community  as  a whole.  I think  it  was 
very  good  for  America  to  understand  and  realize  that 
there  is  a serious  problem  with  black-on-black  crime  in 
this  country. 

LEN:  If  the  Issue  was  not  addressed  before,  might  it 
have  been  because  the  largely  white,  male-dominated 
law  enforcement  establishment  wanted  to  avoid  being 
labeled  as  racists? 

JOHNSON:  That's  one  of  the  main  reasons.  It  was  not 
of  interest  to  non-black  chiefs.  It  was  the  old  thing  of 
"They’re  killing  themselves,  so  it’s  no  concern  of  mine.” 
But  when  black  chiefs  started  to  step  in.  they  found  out 
that  black -on-black  crime  had  a serious  effect  on  educa- 
tion, on  the  total  quality  of  life  in  a community,  on 
employment,  on  tax  bases,  on  population  decreases. 
And  we  said  we  have  to  take  a look  at  this.  One  of  the 
serious  problems  we’re  asking  this  government  to  look 


at  now  is  the  trafficking  of  narcotics  in  the  urban  centers 
of  America.  It  did  not  become  a concern  as  long  as  it  was 
situated  within  the  black  community.  Now  it  has  spread 
to  the  suburbs,  and  now  it  has  become  a national 
epidemic. 

LEN:  The  mortality  rate  for  young  black  males,  par- 
ticularly from  violent  causes,  is  certainly  a problem. . . 

JOHNSON:  A very  serious  problem. 

LEN:  Is  NOBLE  taking  a hard  look  at  this,  with  an  eye 
toward  doing  something  specific  to  ease  the  problem? 

JOHNSON:  NOBLE  is  looking  at  a proposal  in  which 
we  can  put  young  blacks,  between  the  ages  of  13  and  17, 
in  a residential  educational  setting,  such  as  a military 
academy,  to  remove  them  from  their  environment.  If  1 
can  remove  a young  man  from  the  day-to-day  stresses  he 
has,  if  I can  remove  this  kid  who  has  an  I.Q.  of  160  and 
give  him  self-image  and  pride  and  impress  upon  him 
that  it  is  not  bad  to  be  a brainiac.  that  it  is  actually  good, 
then  I will  give  you  one  of  the  finest  citizens  of  this  na- 
tion. 

LEN:  Are  you  proposing,  then,  to  start  such  an  academy 
yourselves? 

JOHNSON:  Yes.  NOBLE  is  split  up  into  six  regions 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  we  would  like  to  take 
approximately  50  boys  from  each  one  of  those  regions, 
at  the  ninth-grade  level  and  move  them  through  this 
academy  to  the  12th-grade  level,  to  graduation.  So  when 
a boy  comes  out  of  the  NOBLE  Academy,  it’ll  be  like  a 
kid  coming  out  of  The  Citadel.  We’re  not  going  to  be  as 
highly  structured,  military-wise,  as  a military  academy, 
but  we’re  going  to  be  building  men  for  America. 

LEN:  Is  it  too  soon  to  outline  bow  the  selection  process 
might  work? 

JOHNSON:  It  is.  but  we  would  probably  take  a small 
percentage  of  boys  who  are  wards  of  the  state,  who  are 
not  really  bad  boys  but  where  there  may  not  be  a father 
at  home.  There  may  be  a mother  who  is  doing  all  she  can 
to  keep  her  five  children  together  and  she  just  needs  to 
give  this  boy  a change  of  environment  so  he  can  develop 
to  his  fullest  potential.  There  may  be  corporations  that 
say,  "I'm  going  to  adopt  these  five  boys,  and  I get  first 
crack  at  them  after  they  get  out  of  the  NOBLE 
Academy,  and  1 will  send  them  on  toChrysler’s  College 
of  Engineering,"  or  “I  will  sponsor  his  four-year  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Michigan,  because  I'll  know  I 
am  getting  top-notch  material  that  I can  mold.”  The 
problem  is  convincing  the  business  world  that  this  is 
what  we  need  to  do.  We  need  to  put  our  groceries  on  the 
shelf,  and  we’re  not  doing  that  today  in  America.  These 
kids  are  wasting  away.  Just  to  give  you  an  example,  last 
night  I executed  some  13  search  warrants  on  crack 
houses,  and  there  were  four  juveniles  that  were  caught 
in  there.  They  were  13,  14.  15  and  16.  If  we  don’t  do 
something  for  these  kids  today,  if  we  don’t  get  their 
cooperation  today,  they’re  going  to  give  us  competition 
tomorrow. 

*‘Black-on-black 
crime  was  not  of 
interest  to  non-black 
chiefs.  It  was  the  old 
thing  of  ‘They*re 
killing  themselves, 
so  it’s  no  concern 
of  mine.’  ” 


LEN:  At  the  last  NOBLE  conference,  you  noted  that 
your  members  should  "make  a conscious  effort  to  make 
a difference  in  at  least  one  young  man’s  life  over  the 
next  year.”  Why  this  call-to-arms? 

JOHNSON:  Because  of  the  loss  of  young  black  males. 
We  have  to  make  the  difference.  And  we’re  saying  to 
those  chiefs  who  have  those  budgets.  ’ ’ SUrt  a cadet  pro- 
gram. I ve  taken  on  12  juniors  and  seniors  in  a cadet 
program,  and  they’re  elated.  And  I have  told  them  what 
1 want  them  to  do  or  they  will  not  be  here.  1 have  said 
that  if  you  do  not  want  to  learn,  to  me  you  are  expen- 
dable. That’s  harsh,  but  I have  to  put  their  feet  to  the 
fire.  I have  to  say.  "You  are  my  future,  and  my  job  now 
is  to  train  you,  not  to  let  you  do  what  you  want  to  do.” 
And  they  are  now  so  elated.  1 have  applications  just 
coming  out  of  my  ears.  But  1 don’t  have  the  budget. 

Slaughter  in  Detroit 

LEN:  In  Detroit,  there  has  been  considerable  concern  of 
late  regarding  the  frequency  with  which  young  people 
are  being  killed.  Given  your  familiarity  with  that  city, 
what  can  you  tell  us  about  what’s  going  on  there? 

JOHNSON:  Our  kids  here  have  begun  to  become  vic- 
tims and  perpetrators  of  violence  due  to  their  frustra- 
tion. their  inability  to  get  quality  education,  to  get  quali- 
ty jobs.  A suburban  kid  working  at  a McDonald’s  will 
make,  say  $4.60  an  hour  minimum,  whereas  in  the  city  of 
Detroit  it’s  only  $3.50.  The  kid  doesn’t  have  a way  out  of 
there.  There’s  no  mass  transit  here.  They  have  entered 
into  an  area  in  which  they  say,  ”I  want  a piece  of  the 
American  dream.”  And  what’s  the  fastest  way  to  do 
that?  It’s  to  sell  crack.  And  when  you  sell  crack,  you 
have  your  territories  and  you  have  your  gang  wars  as 
you  had  back  in  the  30's.  You  have  the  proliferation  of 
guns  and  weapons,  and  the  politicians  in  this  country  do 
not  want  to  stand  up  to  the  National  Rifle  Association 
as  it  relates  to  handguns.  Handguns  were  designed  for 
one  thing:  to  kill  people.  And  our  kids  are  getting  a hold 
of  them.  We  have  some  people,  adults,  who  are  flooding 
the  inner  cities  with  these  weapons.  Just  for  example, 
yesterday,  in  just  one  sweep  of  the  various  crack  houses 
that  we  hit.  we  confiscated  three  sawed-off  .22-caliber 
rifles,  three  sawed-off  .30-caliber  semi-automatic  rifles, 
one  sawed-off  12-gauge  shotgun,  three  12-gauge  pump- 
action  shotguns,  two  .380-caliber  semi-automatic  hand- 
guns. one  .357  Magnum  and  two  .38’s.  That  was  just 
last  night. 

LEN:  Could  a stronger  national  gun  control  policy 
diminish  this? 

JOHNSON:  It  would.  The  ease  with  which  weapons  are 
obtained  in  this  country  has  caused  the  increase  in 
violent  crime  here.  If  you  go  five  miles  from  the  city  of 
Detroit,  just  across  the  river  in  Windsor.  Ontario, 
they’ve  had  maybe  five  or  six  homicides  this  year,  if 
they’ve  had  that  many.  And  I would  venture  to  say  that 
three-quarters  of  those  homicides  were  domestic 
violence  that  probably  involved  a knife  or  poison  — 
because  of  their  tough  gun  control  laws.  But  on  this  side, 
we  have  had  a record  number  of  homicides,  with  270-odd 
youngsters  under  the  age  of  17  being  shot  and  some  45 
deaths.  Just  look  at  the  difference.  It's  the  availability 
of  the  instrument.  And  when  you  have  one  of  the  highest 
unemployment  rates  among  teenagers,  as  we  have  here, 
and  teenagers  are  looking  at  TV  every  day.  they  see  the 
American  dream  and  they  want  a piece  of  the  pie.  They 
deserve  a chance,  but  they’re  not  going  to  get  it  so  they 
take  it.  We  have  had  youngsters  say,  "I’m  going  to  get 
mines  now,  because  I may  not  live  to  be  25.  And  the 
reason  these  kids  are  thinking  this  now  is  because  our 
national  leaders  are  talking  about  nuclear  war.  and  this 
is  in  the  back  of  these  kids’  minds.  "You’re  not  doing 
anything  about  the  environment,  you’re  not  doing  any- 
thing about  the  proliferation  of  weapons,  and  nuclear 
weapons  in  particular,  so  what  the  hell  kind  of  a chance 
have  I got  to  make  it  to  the  age  of  30.  You’re  going  to 
blow  up  the  world  before  I reach  25.  so  I 'm  going  to  get 
mines  now.  You  won't  give  me  a job.  you’re  giving  me  a 
poor  education,  you  ’re  not  demanding  a standard  of  ex- 
cellence, you’ve  taught  me  nothing  but  material  things, 
and  now  1 want  some.”  A kid  can’tgo  through  the  ghet- 
to. or  some  of  these  deprived,  low-economic  com- 
munities. without  seeing  some  billboard  advertising  a 
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1988  Lincoln  Continental.  The  advertising  industry  has 
created  a hell  of  a problem  for  us.  The  drug  problem,  for 
instance.  Everything  is,  "If  you've  got  a headache,  take 
a pill.  Ifyou'vegot  acold,  take  a pill."  And  all  of  this  has 
impact  on  these  young  p>eople.  Children  are  actors, 
and  they  act  out  what  they  see. 

Automotives 

LEN:  How  closely  is  the  financial  well-being  of  your 
community  tied  in  to  the  ups  and  downs  of  the 
automobile  industry? 

JOHNSON:  Well,  this  community  here  is  the  home  of 
Chrysler  world  headquarters,  and  Chrysler  has  decided 
to  move  its  engineering  division  from  here  to  a northern 
suburb.  We  will  lose  5,000  of  the  12,000  employees. 
That's  a loss  of  $2.7  million  in  our  tax  base.  So  you  see 
how  devastating  it  is.  It  is  very  important  that  we  try  to 
maintain  those  jobs  and  those  industries  in  some  of 
these  core  cities. 

LEN:  Are  they  moving  because  of  dissatisfactions  with 
the  quality  of  life  in  Highland  Park? 

JOHNSON:  That’s  part  of  the  reason  that  corporate 
execs  give,  that  the  quality  of  life  has  deteriorated.  But 
they're  also  saying  that  they  have  no  room  to  expand. 
We  say  they  do  have  room  to  expand,  but  they've  never 
asked  us.  It's  kind  of  hard,  though,  to  take  a corporate 
exec  from  a suburb  of  Tulsa.  Oklahoma,  and  tell  him  he's 
being  transferred  from  Tulsa  to  here,  when  you  have  a 
shaky  tax  base,  a school  system  that  is  in  trouble  finan- 
cially. a high  crime  rate.  Do  you  want  to  move  here?  Y ou 
see  what  I’m  saying?  And  some  of  it  is  racism,  too, 
because  the  community  has  turned  predominantly 
black. 

LEN:  It  seems  like  a vicious  Catch-22.  You  need 
Chrysler  to  stay  to  prop  up  the  tax  base  or  sustain  the 
quality  of  life,  but  they  don't  want  to  stay  because 
they're  unhappy  with  the  tax  base,  or  the  quality  of 
life. . . 

JOHNSON:  We  are  in  a bind  like  that,  and  with  the 
Federal  revenue-sharing  being  stopped,  we’re  doomed. 

LEN:  Is  the  outlook  hopelessly  bleak,  or  do  you  still 
have  hope  for  a turnaround  of  some  kind? 

JOHNSON:  Well,  the  corporations  have  entered  into  an 
economic  development  corporation  in  hopes  of 
rebuilding  certain  businesses  and  shopping  centers  and 
bring  some  tax  base  back  to  the  community.  But  I ’m  not 
sure  that  it's  not  too  late  at  this  point  in  time.  It  bothers 
me  that  they  can  move  a billion-dollar  operation,  like 
Chrysler,  out  of  here  and  build  a new  billion-dollar  facili- 
ty in  another  suburb,  and  then  they  say  they’re  going  to 
donate  $14  million  or  so  to  this  community  to  invest  for 
economic  development.  It  takes  more  than  that. 

LEN:  Is  there  any  wisdom  that  you  could  impart  to 
another  community  that  is  under  the  gun  but  not  yet 
standing  on  the  brink  of  doom,  as  you  seem  to  be? 

JOHNSON:  I would  say.  number  one.  that  they  should 
cherish  their  most  precious  commodity  — the  young 
people.  Go  back  to  some  of  the  old  values.  Demand  a 
standard  of  excellence  in  performance  in  the  schools.  De- 
mand a standard  of  excellence  as  it  relates  to  obeying 
laws.  This  whole  generation  is  a generation  of  "me, 
myself  and  I."  and  I think  that  we  have  to  turn  our 
young  people  around  in  our  school  systems,  and  we  have 
to  say  it  is  the  family,  it  is  the  church,  it  is  the  communi- 
ty. The  family  has  broken  down.  Women's  lib  has 
created  a hell  of  a problem  for  us.  I understand  women's 
rights,  but  it  has  created  a problem  because  we  have  too 
many  latchkey  children. 

LEN:  What  about  the  apparent  recent  increase  in 
racially-motivated  crimes?  Is  it  a true  increase,  or  simp- 
ly increased  media  coverage  of  a few  major  incidents? 

JOHNSON:  There's  been  a drastic  increase  in  racial 
violence  — maybe  not  to  the  point  of  the  old  days,  of  the 
Emmett  Tills  — but  racial  violence  still  occurs  today, 
like  neighborhood  harassment.  You  see  it  in  Cicero.  Il- 


linois, you  see  it  in  Forsythe  County,  Georgia,  and  the 
incidents  of  this  nature  have  increased  because  of  an  at- 
titude that  has  developed  and  displayed  through  our  na- 
tional leaders.  That  attitude  has  come  forth  in  terms  of 
the  Justice  Department  trying  to  reverse  affirmative  ac- 
tion programs  and  so  forth.  This  attitude  has  permeated 
the  national  leadership,  and  it  has  brought  the  monster 
alive  again.  Prior  administrations  made  serious  at- 
tempts to  guarantee  the  people  the  fulfillment  of  the 
Constitution,  and  by  doing  that  they  reduced  some  of 
the  tension.  And  they  have  also  reduced  some  of  the  ten- 
sions through  the  help  of  human  services  programs.  We 
have  reached  a point  where  we  must  do  something  with 
the  Federal  deficit,  but  we  cannot  do  it  at  the  hands  of 
providing  assistance  for  human  services.  I think  this 
President  is  going  to  have  to  take  a look  at  the  waste  and 
the  defense  budget,  That’s  where  our  problem  lies  at 
this  particular  time.  If  we  could  take  even  25  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget  and  pour  it  back  into  human 
development,  we  will  have  a better  society. 

LEN:  Is  there  a single  definition  or  set  of  circumstances 
that  can  label  an  incident  as  a bias-related  crime? 

JOHNSON;  Well,  take  the  Vincent  Timm  case,  which 
happened  here  in  Highland  Park.  He  was  an  Oriental 
gentleman  who  went  to  one  of  our  local  night  clubs,  and 
he  was  in  the  bar  enjoying  himself  when  an  argument  en- 
sued. The  statements  that  were  made  regarding  the  in- 
dividual’s ethnic  background  became  very,  very  racist, 
and  an  assault  took  place  based  upon  his  ethnic  back- 
ground. He  was  killed,  beaten  to  death  with  a baseball 
bat.  That  incident  was  clearly  racial.  The  incident  in 
New  York  with  the  three  black  fellas  in  Howard  Beach 
was  completely  racial. 


LEN:  Can  the  same  definition  or  set  of  circumstances 
apply  to  situations  in  which  whites  are  the  victims? 

JOHNSON;  Oh  yes.  and  it  has  happened.  In  fact,  we 
have  bias  types  of  crimes  that  are  happening  in  our  Arab 
communities,  where  an  Arab  shopowner  moves  into  a 
black  neighborhood.  We  have  had  stores  that  were 
burned  by  black  people,  and  it  was  strictly  racial.  So 
those  things  do  occur  on  both  sides.  But  it's  more  on  the 
majority  side  than  it  is  on  the  minority  side. 

LEN:  How  can  one  effect  the  kind  of  consciousness- 
raising  that  is  necessary  to  reduce  or  prevent  this  prob- 
lem? 

JOHNSON:  One  of  the  things  I think  you’re  going  to 
have  to  do  in  this  country  is  to  educate  people.  Educa- 
tion is  the  key.  After  education,  local  units  of  govern- 
ment will  have  to  create  a mystique  of  enforcement  for 
violating  those  rights  of  others.  We’re  at  a point  in 
history  now  where  we  cannot  do  that.  There  are  people 
here  that  know  you  do  not  have  room  in  the  inn  for  them. 
You  cannot  house  them,  you  cannot  rehabilitate  them, 
you  cannot  educate  them  and  retrain  them.  So  they  join 


a life  of  crime,  and  there’s  no  fear.  Societies  are  main- 
tained through  a mystique  of  enforcement,  by  sanc- 
tions. and  the  sanctions  today  are  not  creating  that 
mystique  of  enforcement. 

The  crime-prevention  triangle 

LEN:  Lately  there  seems  to  be  a renaissance  of 

community-oriented  approaches  to  policing. . . 

JOHNSON:  NOBLE  has  a program  called  Community- 
Oriented  Policing,  which  is  that  policing  which  takes  the 
police  to  the  community,  and  gets  the  community  in- 
volved — through  neighborhood  watch  programs, 
through  senior  citizen  watch,  through  crime  prevention 
programs.  Crime  prevention  is  a triangle,  with  the  com- 
munity. the  police  and  the  governmental  unit  itself.  The 
McGruff  program,  if  you  will,  is  a form  of  community 
policing.  We  become  proactive.  We  look  at  situations 
which  tend  to  breed  or  cause  deviant  behavior,  and  we 
try  to  step  in  and  solve  it.  Community  policing  is  having 
.sessions  in  which  people  can  talk  out  their  problems 
without  reverting  to  violence  or  taking  action  into  their 
own  hands.  Community-oriented  policing  is  responding 
to  a community  ’s  concern  before  it  becomes  a problem. 

LEN:  Have  you  adopted  such  programs  within  your 
own  department? 

JOHNSON:  We  have  a very  small  department,  so  our 
policing  has  become  more  community-oriented  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  We  do  have  crime  prevention  pro- 
grams going  on.  we  go  out  to  the  schools  and  talk  to  the 
children,  we  do  various  things  to  remind  the  community 
that  it  is  their  responsibility  to  insure  a safe  community, 
that  one  must  get  involved  in  order  to  have  a safe  or 


crime-free  community.  We  don’t  have  the  resources  to 
have  all  of  the  various  citizen  complaint  units  and  racial 
response  teams,  but  we  do  attempt  to  assign  officers 
based  upon  our  need  in  those  areas.  Our  main  concentra- 
tion here  in  this  community  is  active,  street-oriented 
patrol,  along  with  the  community. 

LEN:  Would  you  characterize  your  department’s  rela- 
tionship with  the  community  as  a good  one? 

JOHNSON:  I think  we  have  an  excellent  relationship. 
Within  the  23  months  that  I’ve  been  here,  we’ve  built  a 
professional  reputation,  and  one  of  responding  to  com- 
munity needs.  The  community  realizes  the  economic 
strain  that  is  on  this  department,  but  they  have  actually 
stood  up  for  this  department  lately.  The  community  will 
respond  when  governmental  agencies  respond  to  them 
— particularly  the  police.  That  happens  in  almost  all 
communities.  We  have  to  begin  to  say.  "We  are  not 
apart  from  the  community,  we  are  a part  of  the  com- 
munity. And  we  need  your  help.”  We  don’t  have  some 
kind  of  radar  out  there  where  we  can  just  go  and  find 
crime.  They  must  tell  us.  And  when  they  tell  us.  they 
must  be  willing  to  stand  up  and  say  that  that  young  man 
took  my  lawn  mower,  or  that  young  lady  did  this.  And 
those  people  must  be  held  accountable. 


AHENTION:  HOSPITAL  SECURITY  PERSONNEL 

Michael  Stapleton  Associates  presents  a one-day  workshop  on 

Intensive  Training  in  Managing  the  Mentally  111 

• Recognizing  Symptoms  and  Behavior 
• Crisis  Confrontation 

• Communication  and  Management  Techniques 
November  13  or  20,  1987 

at  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice,  444  W.  56th  Street,  New  York  10019 
Call  (212)  254-1711  for  more  information. 

Fee:  $175  per  person  (10%  discounts  for  groups  of  4 or  more). 


"Racial  incidents  have  increased  because  of  an  attitude 
that  has  developed  through  our  national  leaders.  It  has 
brought  the  monster  alive  again.” 
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Administrative  searches  may  be  warrantiess 
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ruled  in  Donovan  v.  Dewey,  452 
U.S.  594,  598-599  (1981).  This  ex- 
pectation is  particularly  at- 
tenuated in  commercial  property 
employed  in  “closely  regulated” 
industries;  As  the  Court  observed 
in  Marshall:  “Certain  industries 
have  such  a history  of  govern- 
ment oversight  that  no 
reasonable  expectation  of 
privacy. . .could  exist  for  a pro- 
prietor over  the  stock  of  such  an 
enterprise.”  436  U.S.,  at  313. 

The  Supreme  Court  first  ex- 
amined the  “unique”  problem  of 
inspections  of  “closely 
regulated"  businesses  in  two 
enterprises  that  had  “a  long  tradi- 
tion of  close  government  supervi- 
sion." In  Colonnade  Corp.  v. 
United  States,  397  U.S.  72  (1970). 
it  considered  a warrantless  search 
of  a catering  business  pursuant  to 
several  Federal  revenue  statutes 
authorizing  the  inspection  of  the 
premises  of  liquor  dealers.  The 
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picked  up  the  disease,”  he  said. 
“When  that  happened,  law  en- 
forcement, paramedics  and  every- 
body else  said  ‘Wait  a minute,  we 
deal  with  blood  every  day.  We 
didn't  realize  it  was  such  a 
transmitter  of  disease.' 


NIJ  director  Stewart 


In  the  last  18  months,  said 
Stewart,  police  have  discovered 
that  a whole  host  of  diseases  can 
be  transmitted  through  blood. 
Even  dried  blood  has  been  found 
to  carry  the  active  AIDS  virus  for 
as  long  as  four  days  afterward,  he 
said. 

“They  are  very  cautious.  They 
had  a guy  who  had  bled  in  the  car 
and  the  police  refused  to  drive  the 
car  until  people  from  CDC  came 
down  and  swabbed  it  out  with  a 
9-to-l  solution  of  bleach,"  said 
Stewart.  “Once  they  saw  that, 
they  were  a lot  more  confident. 

Delicate  Balancing  Act 
But  while  police  are  expected  to 
take  reasonable  precautions,  they 
sometimes  have  to  perform  a 
tough  balancing  act  between 
precautions  that  are  sound  and 
those  that  are  viewed  by  some  as 


Court  recognized  that  “the  liquor 
industry  (was)  long  subject  to 
close  supervision  and 
inspection."  Jd.,  at  77.  The 
Supreme  Court  returned  to  this 
issue  in  United  States  v.  Biswell, 
406  U.S.  311  (1972).  which  in- 
volved a warrantless  inspection 
of  the  premises  of  a pawn  shop 
operator,  who  was  Federally 
licensed  to  sell  sporting  weapons 
pursuant  to  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  While  the  Justices  noted 
that  “Federal  regulation  of  the  in- 
terstate traffic  in  firearms  is  not 
as  deeply  rooted  in  history  as  is 
governmental  control  of  the  li- 
quor industry,”  they  nonetheless 
concluded  that  the  warrantless  in- 
spections authorized  by  the  Gun 
Control  Act  would  “pose  only 
limited  threats  to  the  dealers’ 
justifiable  expectations  of 
privacy,  "/d,  at  316.  The  opinion 
continued:  “When  a dealer 
chooses  to  engage  in  this  per- 
vasively regulated  business  and 


inappropriate. 

At  a June  1 demonstration  pro- 
testing President  Reagan's  call 
for  mandatory  AIDS  testing, 
police  in  Washington.  D.C., 
strapped  on  yellow  protective 
gloves  to  arrest  homosexuals  and 
known  AIDS  carriers. 

The  incident,  which  sent  shock 
waves  through  the  homosexual 
community,  has  been  used  by  gay 
organizations  as  an  example  of 
what  they  consider  medically  un- 
warranted, inappropriate 
behavior  by  police. 

“In  terms  of  what  happened  in 
D.C..”  said  David  Wertheimer, 
executive  director  of  the  New 
York  City  Gay  and  Lesbian  Anti- 
Violence  Task  Force,  “the  yellow 
gloves  presented  a unique  oppor- 
tunity to  demonstrate  the  irra- 
tionality of  uninformed  responses 
to  AIDS.” 

Outside  of  New  York  City,  said 
Wertheimer,  blatant  use  of 
preemptive  gear  has  caused 
serious  rifts  in  the  relationship 
between  the  gay  community  and 
police.  “It  has  put  yet  another 
barrier,  albeit  an  unofficial  one, 
between  improving  gay  com- 
munity relations  with  police  at  a 
time  when  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  really  begin  working  in  a more 
positive  way  on  the  way  police 
proceed  with  gay  people  around 
the  nation.”  he  said. 

That  theme  was  echoed  by 
Sheriff  Hennessey  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. “The  person  who  wants  to 
exercise,  for  example,  his  con- 
stitutional right  in  the  form  of  a 
protest  - short  of  getting  ar- 
rested — sees  these  officers  com- 
ing at  him  with  yellow  rubbber 
gloves  on.  He’ll  have  to  say,  ‘Are 
these  people  going  to  take  me 
seriously  when  I go  down  to 
report  my  car’s  been  broken  into 
or  my  house  has  been  burglar- 
ized?’ ” 

Gay  citizens  want  to  feel  that 


to  accept  a Federal  license,  he 
does  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
his  business  records,  firearms  and 
ammunition  will  be  subject  to  ef- 
fective inspection,”  Ibid. 

Reduced  Need  for  Warrant 
With  this  decisional  history  as 
background.  Justice  Blackmun 
wrote  in  the  present  case  that 
“(blecause  the  owner  or  operator 
of  commercial  premises  in  a 
'closely  regulated'  industry  has  a 
reduced  expectation  of  privacy, 
the  warrant  and  probable-cause 
requirements,  which  fulfill  the 
traditional  Fourth  Amendment 
standard  of  reasonableness  for  a 
government  search.  . .have 
lessened  application  in  this  con- 
text. Rather,  we  conclude  that,  as 
in  other  situations  of  ‘special 
need'.  . ..  where  the  privacy  in- 
terests of  the  owner  are  weakened 
and  the  Government  interests  in 
regulating  particular  businesses 
are  concomitantly  heightened,  a 


they  are  welcome  to  make  com- 
plaints, said  Hennessey,  and  that 
their  complaint  will  be  in- 
vestigated and  treated  no  dif- 
ferently from  any  other  com- 
plaint. “Their  perception  of  how 
they're  going  to  be  treated  is  col- 
ored by  that.” 

Said  Baltimore  County’s 
Behan:  “If  the  person  is  bleeding 
profusely  or  in  any  way  exuding 
bodily  fluids,  [officers]  are  going 
to  take  precautions  and  we  expect 
them  to.  But  we  don’t  expect  peo- 
ple to  assume  because  there  is  a 
homosexual  that  ipso  facto  they 
will  be  infected  with  AIDS.” 
Erring  Out  of  Caution 

But  if,  as  some  suggest,  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  was  wrong, 
there  are  those  who  contend  it 
erred  on  the  side  of  caution. 

The  gay  community,  asserted 
lACP's  Vaughn,  will  never  be 
satisfied  with  steps  taken  by 
police  to  protect  themselves  from 
AIDS.  “One  of  the  unfortunate 
things  is  that  the  gay  community 
seems  to  think  that  the  police 
should  do  nothing  and  it  just  ap- 
pears that  anything  the  police  do 
will  be  criticized.” 

NIJ  director  Stewart  said  that 
the  potential  for  injury  was  pre- 
sent at  the  demonstration  in 
June,  thus  justifying  the  officers’ 
garb.  “That's  why  it’s  so  impor- 
tant to  have  a policy.”  he  said.  “If 
you  don’t  have  a policy,  it  looks 
like  something  out  of  the  or- 
dinary.” 

Wertheimer,  too,  has  called  for 
a consistent  policy.  “Those 
mouth  guards  should  be  used 
with  anyone,  not  just  when  an  of- 
ficer perceives  someone  at  risk  for 
having  AIDS,  ” he  said.  “If 
they're  used  consistently  across 
the  board,  then  there  really  is  no 
problem  because  no  group  or 
population  is  being  singled  out  for 
different  treatment.” 


warrantless  inspection  of  com- 
mercial premises  may  well  be 
reasonable  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Fourth  Amendment." 

The  Court  held,  however,  that 
this  warrantless  inspection,  even 
in  the  context  of  a pervasively 
regulated  business,  will  be 
deemed  reasonable  only  if  three 
criteria  are  met.  First,  there  must 
be  a “substantial ■'  Government 
interest  pursuant  to  which  the  in- 
spection. Secondly,  the  war- 
rantless inspections  must  be 
“necessary  to  further  (the) 
regulatory  scheme,”  and  finally, 
"the  statute’s  inspection  pro- 
gram. in  terms  of  the  certainty 
and  regulatory  of  its  application, 
(must)  providje)  a constitutional- 
ly adequate  substitute  for  a war- 
rant.” See  Donovan  v.  Dewey. 
452  U.S.,  at  603. 

In  other  words,  the  regulatory 
statute  must  perform  the  two 
basic  functions  of  a warrant;  It 
must  advise  the  owner  of  the  com- 
mercial premises  that  the  search 
is  being  made  pursuant  to  the  law 
and  has  a properly  defined  scope, 
and  it  must  limit  the  discretion  of 
the  inspecting  officers.  See  Mar- 
shall i».  Barlow's  /nc..  436  U.S.,  at 
323. 

New^ork  Law  Checks  Out 

Justice  Blackmun,  in  reversing 
the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals' 
decision  to  suppress  the  VIN 
evidence,  noted  that  the  New 
York  regulatory  scheme  satisfies 
the  three  criteria  necessary  to 
make  reasonable  warrantless  in- 
spections. “First,"  Blackmun 
wrote,  “the  State  has  a substan- 
tial interest  in  regulating  the 
vehicle-dismantling  and  auto- 


mobile junkyard  industry 
because  motor-vehicle  theft  has 
increased  in  the  State  and 
because  the  problem  of  theft  is 
associated  with  this  industry. 

"Second,  regulation  of  the 
vehicle-dismantling  industry 
reasonably  serves  the  State  s 
substantial  interest  in 
eradicating  automobile  theft.” 
Blackmun  noted  that  “it  is  well 
established  that  the  theft  prob- 
lem can  be  addressed  effectively 
by  controlling  the  receiver  of,  or 
market  in,  stolen  property.  . . . 
Thus,  the  State  rationally  may 
believe  that  it  will  reduce  car  theft 
by  regulations  that  prevent 
automobile  junkyards  from 
becoming  markets  for  stolen 
vehicles  and  that  help  trace  the 
origin  and  destination  of  vehicle 
parts.” 

The  Court  also  found  that  the 
New  York  statute  provides  a 
"constitutionally  adequate  sub- 
stitute for  a warrant,  " as  required 
in  Donovan.  The  statute  informs 
the  operator  of  a vehicle- 
dismantling business  that  inspec- 
tions will  be  made  on  a regular 
business.  Thus  the  vehicle 
di.smantler  knows  that  the  inspec- 
tions to  which  he  is  subject  do  not 
constitute  discretionary  acts  by  a 
Government  official  but  are  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  statute.  The 
statute  also  sets  forth  the  scope  of 
the  inspection  and,  accordingly, 
places  the  operator  on  notice  as  to 
how  to  comply  with  the  statute. 
The  operator  is  also  informed  as 
to  who  is  authorized  to  conduct 
such  inspections. 

Finally,  the  “time,  place  and 
scope  " of  the  inspection  are 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Malicious  Prosecution 
•••  Jail  Suicides ... 

...  Misuse  of  Weapons ... 
Negligent  Supervision 


With  the  alarming  increase  of  litigation  in  the  area 
of  police  misconduct,  it’s  time  your  training  programs 
began  reviewing  all  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

Police  Civil  Liability 

A one  volume  guide  to  the  personal  injury  and  civil  rights 
aspects  of  police  misconduct.  ' 

Written  by  Isidore  Silver,  a lawyer  and  professor  of 
constitutional  law  and  history  at 
John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice. 


"Grab  it  and 
start  reading" 

- Robert  J.  DiGrazia 

Law  Enforcement  News  (1/13/87) 


Call  now  for  more  information: 

800-424-4200 

Ext,  648 


Published  by  Matthew  Bender  & Company 
Publishers  of  numerous  legal  and 
professional  titles,  including: 

Drunk  Driving^iquor  Liability  Law  Reporter, 
and  Unjust  Dismissal 


Police  caution  and  community  relations 
make  for  uneasy  mix  in  dealing  with  AIDS 
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Kincade: 


Police  Officers.  Homestead.  Fla- 
located  35  miles  south  of  Miami, 
has  a number  of  entry-level  open- 
ings. 

Applicants  will  be  required  to 
undergo  a testing  series  con- 
sisting of  a written  test,  oral  inter- 
view board,  polygraph,  psycho- 
logical and  medical  exams  and 
background  investigation.  Cur- 
rently state-certified  individuals 
are  preferred.  Salary  range  is 
$21,715  to  a maximum  of 
$26,395.  plus  excellent  fringe 
benefits  and  city  pension  plan. 

For  more  details,  contact:  City 
of  Homestead  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. 790  N.  Homestead  Blvd.. 
Homestead.  FL  33030.  (305) 
247-1801.  EOF. 


Police  Officer  I.  Prince  William 
County,  Va..  is  seeking  entry- 
level  candidates  for  police  officer 
positions.  Duties  involve  respon- 
sible protective  service  work  in 
civil  and  criminal  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Minimum  qualifications  in- 
clude: high  school  diploma  or 
equivalent:  U.S.  citizen:  age  21  at 
appointment:  excellent  physical 
and  mental  health:  good  driving 
record  and  current  license:  good 
moral  character  to  pass 
polygraph  exam:  willingness  to 
work  10-hour  rotating  shifts  and 
days  off.  and  contract  to  be  a non- 
smoker. 

Current  starting  salary  is 
$22,109. 


CHIEF  OF  POLICE 
Marietta,  Georgia 

Population  42,000.  Salary  $32,490  to  $50,461 . depending  on  qualifica- 
tions. plus  excellent  benefits.  Located  in  the  Atlanta  Metro  Area,  the 
department  has  110  full  time  employees  with  96  sworn  officers,  ex 
eluding  dispatch,  and  an  annual  budget  of  $4.4  million. 

Applicants  must  demonstrate  strong  leadership  skills,  extensive 
knowledge  of  modern  police  administration  and  an  ability  to  be  innovative 
in  the  delivery  of  police  services.  Degree  in  criminal  justice,  public  ad- 
ministration or  related  area  preferred,  with  a minimum  of  1 0 years  of  pro- 
gressively responsible  local  government  police  supervisory  experience. 

Send  letter  of  application  and  resume  to; 

City  Manager’s  Office  ^ 

P.O.  Box  609 
205  Lawrence  Street 
Marietta,  GA  30061 
Deadline  is  November  6,  1987. 


Supreme  Court  gets 
meaner  than  junkyard  dog 
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limited,  thus  placing  appropriate 
restraints  on  the  discretion  of  the 
inspecting  officers.  The  officers 
are  allowed  to  conduct  an  inspec- 
tion only  “during  regular  and 
usual  business  hours.  Further, 
the  permissible  scope  of  these 
searches  is  narrowly  defined:  The 
inspectors  may  examine  the 
records,  as  well  as  “any  vehicles 
or  parts  of  vehicles  which  are  sub- 
ject to  the  record-keeping  re- 
quirements of  this  section  and 
which  are  on  the  premises.” 

In  that  light,  the  Court  found 
that  a search  conducted  pursuant 
to  the  New  York  statute  "clearly 
falls  within  the  well-established 
exception  to  the  warrant  require- 
ment for  administrative  inspec- 
tions of  ‘closely  regulated' 
businesses.” 


DlUmate  Purpose  Penal? 

In  addressing  the  issue  of 
whether  this  regulatory  ad- 
ministrative search  was  an  un- 
constitutional sham  for  a penal 
search.  Justice  Blackmun  wrote: 
“Administrative  statutes  and 
penal  laws  may  have  the  same 
ultimate  purpose  of  remedying 
the  social  problem,  but  they  have 
different  subsidiary  purposes  and 
prescribe  different  methods  of  ad- 


dressing the  problem.  An  ad- 
ministrative statute  establishes 
how  a particular  business  in  a 
‘closely  regulated'  industry 
should  be  operated,  setting  forth 
rules  to  guide  an  operator’s  con- 
duct of  the  business  and  allowing 
Government  officials  to  ensure 
that  those  rules  are  followed, 
Such  a regulatory  approach  con- 
trasts with  that  of  the  penal  laws, 
a major  emphasis  of  which  is  the 
punishment  of  individuals  for 
specific  acts  of  behavior." 

As  Blackmun  noted,  the  Court 
did  not  “think  that  this  admini- 
strative scheme  is  unconstitu- 
tional simply  because,  in  the 
course  of  enforcing  it,  an  inspec- 
ting officer  may  discover 
evidence  of  crimes,  besides  viola- 
tions of  the  scheme  itself."  In  the 
course  of  an  otherwise  proper  ad- 
ministrative inspection,  he  wrote, 
the  discovery  of  evidence  of 
crimes  does  not  “render  that 
search  illegal  or  the  ad- 
ministrative scheme  suspect." 

{New  York  v.  Burger.  No.  86-80. 
case  decided  June  19.  1987.) 

Jonah  Triebwasser  is  a former 
police  officer  and  investigator 
who  is  now  a trial  attorney  in 
government  practice.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bar  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States. 


Hope  for  hypnosis 


For  application,  write  or  call: 
Prince  William  County  Personnel 
Office.  4343  Ridgewood  Center. 
Woodbridge,  VA  22192.  (703) 
335-6640.  EOE. 

Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Forest 
Grove.  Ore.,  adjacent  to  the 
Portland  metropolitan  area,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  police  ex- 
ecutive to  head  a progressive, 
service-oriented  agency  with  an 
operating  budget  of  $997.00.  17 
sworn  and  5 non-sworn  personnel. 

Applicants  must  have  five 
years  of  progressively  respon- 
sible supervisory  experience  in  a 
police  agency.  A bachelor's 
degree  in  a related  field  is  pre- 
ferred. Salary  range  is  $33,864  to 
$42,336.  depending  on  qualifica- 
tions, plus  fringe  benefits. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to:  City 
of  Forest  Grove  Personnel  Office. 
1924  Council  Street,  P.O.  Box 
326,  Forest  Grove,  OR  97116. 
(503)  357-7151. 

Chief  of  Public  Safety.  Albion. 
Mich.,  is  seeking  applicants  for 
the  position  of  chief  of  public  safe- 
ty. The  chief  will  direct  the  day-to- 
day  activities  of  a full-service 
department  consisting  of  42 
employees,  including  37  cross- 
trained  sworn  personnel,  and  a 
budget  of  $1.3  million. 

The  position  requires  an  in- 
dividual with  a bachelor’s  degree 
in  a related  field,  strong  leader- 
ship qualities,  knowledge  of  law 
enforcement  and  basic  fire 
science,  and  at  least  five  years 
supervisory  and  management  ex- 
perience in  a police  or  public  safe- 
ty agency.  Current  salary  is 
$36,000.  plus  excellent  fringe 
benefits.  To  apply,  send  resume 
to:  City  Manager.  112  W.  Cass 
Street.  Albion.  MI  49224. 
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when  it  said:  “Despite  the 
unreliability  that  hypnosis  con- 
cededly  may  introduce,  however, 
the  procedure  has  been  credited 
as  instrumental  in  obtaining  in- 
vestigative leads  or  identifica- 
tions that  were  later  confirmed  by 
independent  evidence." 

However,  the  Court  may  have 
struck  closest  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter  when  is  noted:  “The  State 
(of  Arkansas)  would  be  well 
within  its  powers  if  it  established 
guidelines  to  aid  trial  courts  in  the 
evaluation  of  post-hypnosis 
testimony  and  it  may  be  able  to 
show  that  testimony  in  a par- 
ticular case  is  so  unreliable  that 
exclusion  is  justified.  But  it  has 
not  shown  that  hypnotically 
enhanced  testimony  is  always  so 
untrustworthy  and  so  immune  to 
the  traditional  means  of 
evaluating  credibility  that  it 
should  disable  a defendant  from 
presenting  her  version  of  the 
events  for  which  she  is  on  trial." 

Certainly  there  is  no  change  to 
the  intent  or  impact  of  that  state- 
ment, should  the  word  “witness" 
be  substituted  for  the  word 
“defendant."  And  therein  lies  the 
hope  of  many  for  the  reversal  of 
such  exclusionary  rulings  as  that 
handed  down  in  Shirley  and  other 
state  courts’  rulings. 

During  the  time  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  was  deliberating 
on  Rock,  efforts  were  also  under- 
way in  California  to  bring  about  a 
reversal  of  Shirley  via  the 
legislative  route.  The  Interna- 
tional Society  for  Investigative 
and  Forensic  Hypnosis  (ISIFH), 
a group  made  up  largely  of  law  en- 
forcement personnel,  sponsored 
Assembly  Bill  153,  which  was  in- 


troduced by  Assemblyman  Larry 
Stirling,  a former  San  Diego 
police  officer  who  chairs  the 
Assembly  Public  Safety  Commit- 
tee. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  face  of  op- 
position by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  the  California 
Trial  Lawyers  Association  and 
the  Criminal  Law  Division  of  the 
California  State  Bar  Association, 
four  of  the  seven  members  of  the 
committee,  all  Democrats,  pre- 
saged the  final  outcome  by 
stating  in  advance  their  negative 
views  toward  the  legislation.  The 
three  Republican  members, 
meanwhile,  were  fully  in  support 
of  the  measure.  Although  the 
issue  was  not  political  in  nature, 
the  vote  was  to  divide  along  party 
lines.  Following  a short  and 
frustrating  hearing,  at  which  it 
became  evident  that  minds  had 
been  made  up  well  in  advance,  AB 
153  went  down  to  defeat. 

A request  for  reconsideration  of 
the  bill  in  January  1988  was  later 
approved,  however,  since  related 
cases  were  still  under  review  in 
both  the  California  and  U.S. 
Supreme  Courts. 

In  light  of  Rock,  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  and  organizations 
in  states  that  currently  ban  or 
severely  restrict  the  use  of  hyp- 
nosis should  start  the  wheels 
turning  to  bring  this  valuable  in- 
vestigative tool  back  into  their  ar- 
mories via  the  legislative  process. 
Those  guidelines  should  not  be 
blindly  adopted,  however,  and  in- 
dividuals should  be  beware  those 
contentions  cited  earlier  in  this 
analysis  — contentions  that  have 
been  implicitly  invalidated  by  the 
Rock  decision. 


COPS  sees  to  cops’  survivors 
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it  was  an  accident.  Y ounger  wives 
— those  married  less  than  10 
years  — suffer  more  stress  than 
older  women. 

By  and  large,  the  study  found, 
police  departments  do  not  do  well 
in  dealing  with  line-of-duty 
deaths.  Most,  said  Dr.  Stillman, 
"lack  formal  policies  for  handling 
the  aftermath  when  an  offier  is 
killed  on  duty. 

“Some  departments."  Stillman 
continued,  “have  provided 
policies  concerning  only  felonious 
on-duty  deaths,  thus  excluding 
accidental  deaths.  Others  deal 
only  with  such  tangible  issues  as 
notification  procedures  and 
funeral  arrangements  but  neglect 
important  intangibles  such  as 
counseling  and  emotional  sup- 
port." 

COPS  hopes  to  change  that  pic- 
ture. Suzanne  Sawyer,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  (and  only  staffer) 
of  COPS,  said  that  much  has  been 
learned  about  the  needs  of  sur- 
vivors from  the  four  annual 
seminars  the  organization  has 
held  for  them.  And,  she  explained, 
"we  want  to  take  the  input  we’ve 
gotten  and  try  to  put  it  into  a 
model  general  order  — one  that 
could  be  applied  even  in  a depart- 


ment with  only  10  officers.  It 
should  show  compassion  and 
make  departments  aware  that  the 
needs  of  the  family  have  to  come 
before  anything  else.” 

Sawyer,  who  is  president  of  the 
Fraternal  Order  of  Police  Aux- 
iliary and  the  wife  of  a Prince 
Georges  County.  Md..  police  of- 
ficer. said  that  the  policy  should 
provide  for  continuing  emotional 
support  for  police  survivors.  "For 
instance,"  she  said,  "the  agency 
might  do  something  for  them 
every  May  15  (National  Peace  Of- 
ficers Memorial  Day]  or  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  officer’s  death. 
Something  that  would  tell  them 
‘We  remember.'  ” 

The  membership  of  COPS  has 
grown  (“unfortunately.” 
observes  Sawyer)  since  it  was 
discussed  in  this  space  last  year. 
The  numbers  have  increased  from 
850  to  1,000  because  police  sur- 
vivors are  finding  it  a comfort  to 
share  their  experience  and  learn 
how  to  cope  with  loss.  COPS  was 
founded  in  1984  by  the  FOP  Aux- 
iliary. Members  pay  no  dues.  To 
cover  operating  expenses,  in- 
cluding a newsletter  and  the  an- 
nual seminar.  COPS  seeks  grants 
from  police  associations.  Funding 
for  the  study  of  line-of-duty 


deaths  came  from  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice. 

Recently  COPS  provided  direct 
help  to  a police  agency  and  a new 
police  widow.  In  one  case,  an  FOP 
lodge  in  New  Jersey  sought  assis- 
tance after  one  of  its  members 
was  killed.  "They  were  upset, 
they  weren't  sure  they  were  going 
to  handle  the  funeral  right,  they 
were  worried  about  the  family,” 
Sawyer  said.  At  her  request,  a 
psychologist  spent  a day  with  the 
dead  officer’s  family  and  col- 
leagues to  counsel  and  offer  emo- 
tional support.  In  the  other  case. 
Sawyer  dissuaded  a police  widow 
from  committing  suicide.  "I’m 
still  not  sure  that  she's  all  right." 
Sawyer  said,  "but  she  is  alive  to- 
day and  we're  going  to  get  help 
for  her." 

COPS  is  a small  fry  as  police- 
related  organizations  go.  but  it  is 
filling  a big  void  in  the  field. 


Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president 
of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assis- 
tance Foundation  and  chairman 
of  the  National  Law  Enforcement 
Council.  He  welcomes  corres- 
pondence to  his  office  at  651  Col- 
onial Blvd..  Washington  Twp., 
Westwood  P.O.,  NJ 07675. 
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upcoming  Events 


NOVEMBER 

lS-17.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Houston.  Fee; 

SI  10  (all  three  days):  STS  (first  two  days 
only);  850  (third  day  only). 

15- IT.  The  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  for  Hospital  Security. 
To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas.  Pee;  S275. 

16- 18.  Executive  & Dignitary  Protection. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C. 

16-18.  Commander's  Course  on  Hostage  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  S350. 

16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Dearborn. 
Mich.  Fee:  S450. 

16-18.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers' 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  S275. 

16-18.  Telecommunication  Operations  & 
Management.  Presented  by  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be 
held  in  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

16-18.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  Fee;  S450. 

16-18.  Street  Drugs.  Clandestine  Labe  & 
Narcotic  Investigations.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice.  Fee:  S175. 

16-18.  Critical  Incident  Management. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Institute  for  Law 
Enforcement.  Pee;  S150. 

16-18.  Video  Uses  in  Law  Enforcment. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  Diego. 

16-18.  Police  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware. 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee; 
S360. 

16-20.  Supervision  of  Police  Personnel. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee:  S300. 

16-20.  Basic  Fingerprinting.  Presented  by 
the  Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case 
Western  Reserve  University.  Fee;  S200. 


16-20.  Financial  Manipulation  Analysis. 
Presented  by  Anocapa  Sciences  Inc.  To  be 
held  in  Anaheim.  Calif.  Fee:  $445. 

16-20.  Accident  Inveatigalion 
Photography.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Fee;  S400. 

16-20.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  Involving 
Surface  Skeletons  and  Buried  Bodies. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee:  S350. 

16-20. 13tb  Annual  North  American  Victim 
Assistance  Conference.  Presented  by  the 
National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance.  To  be  held  in  Charleston.  S.C. 
Fee;  $140  (NOVA  member);  S170  (non- 
member). 

16- 20.  Selective  Patrol  Drug  Enforcement. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Richmond.  Ky,  Fee:  S375. 

17- 19.  Drug  Screening  for  Law  Enforce 
ment  Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
of  Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  S295. 

17-20.  Training  the  Trainer.  Presented  by 
the  New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Management.  To  be  held  in  WeUesley. 
Mass. 

17-20.  The  Kinesic  Technique  of  Interview 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  Police  Academy,  Sam 
Houston  State  University.  To  be  held  in 
Huntsville.  Tex.  Fee:  $325. 

20.  Workshop  for  Security  People  Elealing 
with  the  Emotionally  Disturbed.  Presented 
by  Michael  Stapleton  Associates.  To  be 
held  in  New  York.  Fee;  S175. 

22- 24.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Baltimore.  Fee: 
$1 10  (all  three  days);  $75  (first  two  days  on- 
ly); $50  (third  day  only). 

23- 24.  Supervision  of  Undercover  In- 
vestigations & OperetiooB.  Presented  by 
the  University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Fee:  $325. 

23-24.  Application  of  Physical  Security 
Systeme.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee;  $385. 

30-Dec.  i.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 


Technolof^  & Management  Fee;  $375. 

30-Dec.  1.  Police  Executive  Development. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee;  $350. 
30-Dec.  1.  Advanced  Patrol  Tactica. 
Presented  by  Bruce  Siddle  and  PPCT 
Management  Systems.  To  be  held  in 
Muscatine.  Iowa.  Fee:  $70  (prepaid,  PPCT 
instructors);  $95  (atdoorl;  $25  (spouses).  AU 
ASLET  or  IPOTA  members  receive  $10 
discount. 

30-Dec.  4.  Sex  Crimes  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $375. 
30-Dec.  4.  Police  Executive  Development 
Workshop.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee: 
$350. 

30-Dec.  4.  Analytical  Investigation 
Methods.  Presented  by  Anocapa  Sciences 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Tallahassee.  Fla.  Fee: 
$445. 

30-Dec.  4.  Field  Training  Officers'  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $350. 

30-Dec.  4.  Microcomputer  Workshop  for 
Police.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $475. 

30-Dec.  4.  Conducting  Covert  Operations. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
PubUc  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesvile.  Ga. 
Fee:  $365. 

30-Dec.  4.  DWl  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  Fee:  $360. 

30-Dec.  4.  Analytical  Investigation 
Methods.  Presented  by  Anacapa  Sciences 
Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Fee; 
$445. 

30-Dec.  II.  Crime  Prevention  Techoology  & 
Programming.  Presented  by  the  National 
Crime  Prevention  Institute.  Fee;  $580. 

30-Dec.  18.  Command  Training  Program. 
Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Management. 

DECEMBER 

1-2.  Use  of  Force:  In  Defense  of  Officers  & 
Agencies.  Presented  by  Criminal  Justice 
Consulting  Services.  To  he  held  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  Fee:  $250. 


1-3.  Street  Survival  11.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  To  be  held  in  Seattle.  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days);  $75  (first  two  days  on- 
ly): $50  (third  day  only). 

1-4.  Seminar  for  the  Police  Training  Officer. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management.  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  $350. 

1-4.  Advanced  (Computer-Aided)  In- 
telligence Analysis.  Presented  by  Anacapa 
Sciences  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.  Fee-  $676 

1-4.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Fee:  $360. 

2.  Executive  Institute  for  Suburban  Police 
Chiefs.  Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 

To  be  held  in  Evanston.  III.  Fee;  $350. 

24.  Investigating  the  Use  of  Deadly  Force 
by  Police.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  Tol>e  held  in 
Daytona  Beach.  Fla. 

24.  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  To  be  held  in  Gainesville, 
Ga.  Fee;  $295. 

24.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Intcrviewlog  & 
Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid& 
Associates.  To  be  held  in  Noahville.  Tenn. 
Fee;  $450. 

24.  Inveatigalion  of  Motorcy^e  Acddenla. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  To  be  hold  in 
Richmond.  Ky.  Fee:  $295. 

24.  Dealing  with  Problem  Employees. 
Presented  by  the  Florida  Inslitule  for  Law 
Enforcement.  To  be  held  in  St.  Petersburg. 
Fee:  $150. 

24.  Terrorlsro;  Preparing  for  the  Threat. 
Presented  by  the  Interrtational  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  PoUce.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix. 

34.  Tactical  Responses  to  Crimes  in  Pro- 
gress. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tioit.  To  be  held  in  Wilmington.  Fee;  $325. 
7-8.  Threat  Analysia.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Pee:  1375. 

7-8.  Phyaicat  Secarity  Technology. 
Presented  by  the  American  Society  for  In- 
dustrial Security.  To  be  held  In  San  Diego. 
Fee:  $305  lASIS  members);  $395  (non- 
members). 

7-8.  Basic  Crime  Stoppers.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  Stele  University.  To  be 
held  in  Austin.  Fee:  $125. 

7-8.  Credit  Card  Fraud.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Division  of  Contin- 
uing Education.  Fee:  $300. 

7-9.  Hostage  Negotiations  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
Phoenix. 

7-9.  Special  Topics  in  Police/Media  Rela- 
Uons.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management-  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  Fee;  $295. 

7-9.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  the  Pan 
Am  Institute  of  Public  Service.  Fee:  $196. 

7-9,  Developing  First  Line  Supervisory 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio.  Tex. 

7-9.  Police  Control  A Restraint  Techniques 
Instructor  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  To  be  held 
in  Huntsville,  Tex.  Fee:  $295. 

7-9,  SecU,  Cults  A Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee;  $295. 

7-9,  Care  A Feeding  of  the  Whole  Brain  for 
Police  Managers.  Presented  by  the  South- 
western Law  Enforcement  Inatitute.  To  be 
held  in  Dallas.  Tex.  Fee;  $250  ($200  for 
SLEI  members). 

7-11.  Microcomputer  Programming  with  a 
Data  Base  Management  System.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management.  Fee;  $576- 
7-1 1 . Advanced  Evidence  Technician  Train- 
ing. Presented  by  the  Pan  Am  Institute  of 
Public  Service.  Fee:  $485. 

7-11,  Practical  Hostage  Negotiation, 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management  Fee:  $375. 


7-lt  Crime  Prevention  through  En- 
vironmental Design.  Presented  by  the  Na- 
tional Crime  Prevention  Institute.  To  be 
held  in  Louisville.  Ky.  Fee:  $345. 

7-11.  Narcotic  Identification  A Investiga- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee;  $375. 

7-11.  Report  Writing  for  Instructors. 
Presented  by  Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph-D.  To  be 
held  in  San  Luis  Obispo,  Calif.  Fee;  $277. 

7-11.  SoMng  Unresolved  Homicides  with 
Advanced  Investigative  Techniques. 
Presented  by  the  Southern  Police  Institute. 

To  be  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Fee;  $300. 

7-12.  Law  Enforcement  Photography 
Workshop  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  held  in  Melbourne  Beach. 
Flo. 

7-18.  Traffic  Accident  ReconstnicUoo  I. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$700. 

7- 18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  A Management.  Fee:  S576. 

8- 9.  Managing  Your  Department's  Train- 
ing Function.  Presented  by  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $325. 

8;9.  Advanced  Child  Abuse  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State 
University.  Fee:  $125. 

8-9.  Employee  Theft.  Presented  by  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Diviaion  of  Conti- 
nuing Education.  Fee:  $376. 

8- 10.  Sex  Crimes  lovesUgation.  Presented 
by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay 
College  of  Criminal  Juatica.  To  be  held  in 
Now  York.  Fee;  $176. 

9- 10.  lovestigatioB  Techniques;  Update  A 
Review.  Presented  by  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Industrial  Security.  To  be  held  in  Sen 
Diego.  For  8325  (ASIS  members);  $420 
(non-members). 

9-11.  Crime  Analysia  for  Crime  Prevention 
PmctJtioaere.  Prenented  by  the  Inatitute 
for  Criminal  Justice  Studies.  Southwest 
Texas  State  University.  To  be  held  in 
Austin.  Fee;  $200. 

9-11.  Perspectives  on  Security  M-nage- 
meet.  Presented  by  the  Univereity  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Foe:  $385. 

9- 11.  Special  Topics  In  Juvenile  Justice. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  for  Criminal 
Justice  Studies.  Southwest  Texas  State 
University.  Fee;  $200. 

10- 11.  Terrorism  A the  Police  Officer. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center 
Police  Academy,  Sam  Houston  Stale 
University.  Fee:  150. 

10-11.  Strategic  Directlone  in  Physical 
Security.  Presented  by  the  U.S.  General 
Services  Administration  Training  Center. 
To  be  held  in  Arlington.  Va.  Fee  $196. 

10-11.  Contemporary  Terrorism.  Presented 
by  Richard  W.  Kobetz  A Associates  Ltd.  To 
be  held  in  Baltimore.  Fee;  $350. 

10-11.  Fire  A Arson  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee; 
$265. 

10-11.  InvesUgstioD  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse 
A Sexual  ExploiUUon.  Presented  by  the 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy. 
Sam  Houston  State  University.  Fee:  $125. 

12-14.  Street  Survival  II.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Fee: 
$110  (all  three  days):  $76  (first  two  days  on- 
ly); $50  (third  day  only). 

14-15.  Communication  Center  Emergency 
Planning.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion. Fee:  $300. 

14-15.  Seminar  for  Drug  Undercover  Of- 
ficers; Surviving  in  the  Assignment. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware, 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Fee: 
$326. 

14-16.  Progressive  Patrol  Administratioa. 
Presented  by  the  international  Assodation 
of  Chiefs  of  Pobce.  To  be  held  in  Orlando. 
Fla. 

14-16.  Inspection  of  CommerdalVchiclea 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
Police  Technology  A Management.  To 
held  in  Mariella.  Ga.  Fee:  $300. 


For  further  information. . - 


American  Society  for  Industrial  Securi- 
ty, 1655  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Suite 
1200.  Arlington.  VA  22209.  (703) 
522-5800. 

' Anacapa  Sciences  Inc.,  901  Olive 
Street,  P.O.  Drawer  Q,  Santa  Barbara. 
CA  93102-0519.  (8051  966-6157. 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607.  Northbrook.  IL  60062. 
1-800-323-0037. 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  OH  44106.  (216)  368-3308, 

* Combined  Law  Enforcement  Assoda- 

itloDS  of  Texas.  401  Louisiana  St..  Suite 
540,  Houston.  TX  77002.  (713) 
237-8505. 

i Criminal  Justice  Center,  John  Jay  Col- 
I )ege  of  Criminaljustice.  444  West  56th 
I Street.  New  York,  NY  10019.  (212) 
247-1600 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy,  Sam  Houston  State  Univer- 
sity. Box  2296.  Huntsville.  TX  77341. 

Criminal  Justice  Consulting  Services, 
7938  Southeast  Highway  40. 
Tecumseh.  KS  66542,  (913)  379-5130. 

? Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Kodak  Marketing 
Education  Center,  343  State  Street. 
Rochester.  NY  14650.  (716)  724-0316. 

Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  P.O.  Box 
13489.  St,  Petersburg.  FL  33733. 

General  Services  Administration,  Attn: 
Conference  Coordinator.  Box  1516, 
Rockville.  MD  20850.  (301)  340-0255. 


Southwest  Texas  State  University.  Ca- 
nyon Hall,  San  Marcos.  TX  78666-46 10. 
1512)  245-3031. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  A 
Management,  University  of  North 
Florida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So., 
Jacksonville.  FL  32216 

International  Assodation  for  Hospital 
Security,  P.O.  Box  637,  Lombard.  IL 
60148.  (312)  953-0990. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police.  13  Firstfield.  Road. 
Gaithersburg,  MD  20678.  (301) 
948-0922;  (800)  638-4085. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute. 
School  of  Justice  Administration. 
University  of  Louisville.  Ix)uisviUe.  KY 
40292, 

National  Organization  for  Victim 
Assistance.  Attn.  Jonann  Wild,  Con- 
ference Coordinator.  717  D Street 
N.W.,  Washington,  DC  20004.  (202) 
393-6682. 

New  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce 
ment  Management.  Babson  College. 
Drawer  E.  Babson  Park,  MA  02157. 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph.D.,  1 01 5 1 2th  Street. 
Suite  6.  Modesto.  CA  95354-081 1.  (209) 
527-2287. 

Pan  Am  Inatitute  of  Public  Service.  601 
Broad  Street,  S.E.,  Gainesville,  GA 
30501.  1-800-235-4723  (out  of  state); 
1-800-633-6681  (in  Georgia). 

Police  Executive  Development  In- 
stitute (POLEX).  The  Pennsylvania 


State  University.  S159  Human 
Development  Building,  University 
Park.  PA  16802.  (814)  863-0262, 

PPCT  Management  Systems.  P.O.  Box 
175.  Waterloo.  IL62298.  (618)939-7576 
or  939-7600. 

John  E.  Reid  A Associates,  250  South 
Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1100,  Chicago.  IL 
60606.(312)876-1600.  I 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines  Training  Center.  " 
Arcadia  Manor.  Route  Two.  Box  100. *  * 

Berryville.  VA  22611.  (703)  955-1128 
(24-hour  desk). 

Ross  Engineering  Inc..  7906  Hope 
Valley  Court,  Adamstown.  MD  21710. 
(301)831-8400. 

Soolhern  Michigan  Law  Enforcement 
Training  Center.  Attn;  Stephen  Seckler. 
Training  Coordinator.  2111  Emmons 
Road,  Jackson,  MI  49201.  (517) 
787-0800.  ext.  326. 

Southern  Police  Institute.  Attn:  Ms. 
Shirley  Beck.  University  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  40292.  (502)  688-6561. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson,  TX 
75080.  (214)  690-2370. 

Michael  Stapleton  Associates.  169 
First  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10003. 
(212)  254-1711. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street.  P.O. 
Box  1409.  Evanston.  IL  60204 

University  of  Delaware.  Division  of 
Continuing  Education.  Attn:  Jacob  . 
Haber.  2800  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I 
Wilmington.  DE  19806.  (3021 573-4440,  I 
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